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for  1958-1960 


NORTH      CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 

L.  Y.   BALLENTINE.   Commissioner 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


10-60 iViM 


ABOUT  OUR  COVER  PICTURE 

Throughout  this  report  there  is  a  recurring  theme,  which 
can  best  be  summarized  by  the  term  "science  in  agricul- 
ture". Both  benefits  and  problems  attending  the  rapid 
shift  of  farming  from  a  skilled  profession  to  a  highly  scien- 
tific buiness  are  discussed  in  the  various  chapters  of  this 
book. 

Symbolizing  the  many  scientific  services  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  so  essential  to  today's 
farmers  is  the  Soil  Testing  Laboratory  pictured  on  our 
cover.  The  high  investment  required  for  modern  farming 
leaves  no  room  for  guesswork  in  farming  operations,  and 
only  laboratories  can  provide  many  of  the  needed  certain- 
ties. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  the  department's  labora- 
tories on  a  priority-of-importance  basis.  All  contribute 
significantly  to  the  farm-to-table  "assembly  line"  which  now 
constitutes  agriculture.  They  include  seed,  fertilizer,  feed, 
insecticide,  dairy,  grain,  cotton,  food,  diagnostic  labora- 
tories for  livestock  and  poultry,  and  others.  And  not  all 
the  department's  technical  services  are  performed  in  lab- 
oratories. Every  division  of  the  department  renders  serv- 
ice to  farmers  and  North  Carolina  citizens  in  technical  or 
highly  specialized  fields. 
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J.  Atwell  Alexander 1 Stony  Point 
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Glenn  G.  Gilmore Julian 

Hoyle  C.  Griffin Monroe 

Claude  T.  Hall Roxboro 
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J.  Muse  McCotter . New  Bern 

Charles  F.  Phillips Thomasville 

J.  H.  Poole West  End 

A.  B.  Slagle Franklin 


PERSONNEL 

of  the 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

June  30,  1960 

L.  Y.  Baixentine,  Commissioner 

Administration 

John  L.  Reitzel Assistant  Commissioner 

Hazel  I.  Horner... Stenographer  III 

Barbara  J.  Medlin Steyiographer  II 

Doris  B.  Wofford Clerk  IV 

Division  of  Accounts 

Grace  H.  Malloy ..Auditor 

Gaynell  Bullltck... Assistant  Cashier- Agriculture 

Josie  W.  Douglas Accounting  Clerk  I 

Elsie  W.  Jordan.... Accountant  I 

Mary  E.  Henthorn .....Accounting  Clerk  I 

Sarah  C.  Jones — Accounting  Clerk  I 

Louise  W.  Howell ..Accounting  Clerk  II 

Elizabeth  W.  Mitchiner Accounting  Clerk  I 

Linda  A.  Rhodes Stenographer  II 

Lena  P.  Sockell Accounting  Clerk  I 

Mary  M.  Strickland Accounting  Clerk  HI 

Lunelle  Yeargan ..Cashier  Department  of  Agriculture 

Publicity  and  Publications 

M.  Pauline  DeCosta ...Public  Information  Officer  HI 

William  E.  Gulley Public  Information  Officer  I 

Joseph  A.  Hunter Clerk  II 

Yvonne  C.  Moore Stenographer  II 

Bettye  T.  Rogers Clerk  I 

Inspection 

Stanley  E.  Berkshire Feed.  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

George  A.  Brown,  Jr Feed,  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

E.  H.  Cooper Tax  Auditor  HI 

Ewell  E.  Evans ...Tax  Auditor  II 

Harvey  C.  McPhaii Feed,  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

James  R.  Stevens Feed,  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Inspector  II 

Markets 

John  A.  Winfield Director  Agriculture  Markets 

William  W.  Allen Marketing  Specialist  II 

Wilbur  S.  Brannan Marketing  Specialist  III 

Ruby  P.  Britt Stenographer  III 

Janice  N.  Burke Stenographer  II 

Charles  L.  Campbell,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  I 

John  H.  Cyrus Marketing  Specialist  HI 

Jay  P.  Davis,  Jr... Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Louise  T.  Dunn Stenographer  HI 

Charles  B.  Elks Marketing  Specialist  II 

Ollie  W.  Faison Marketing  Specialist  IV 
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Cleo  M.  Gault... Laboratory  Technician  I 

Joe  B.  Gourlay Marketing  Specialist  III 

Elmer  C.  Green Marketing  Specialist  111 

Thomas  E.  Green,  Sr Marketing  Specialist  III 

Evelyn  G.  Harper Stenographer  III 

Clarence  E.  Harris,  Jr... ._ Marketing  Specialist  II 

Wendell  P.  Hedrick Marketing  Specialist  IV 

James  F.  Hockaday,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  II 

Julius  P.  Jenrette Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Fred  P.  Johnson ._._ Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Wallace  G.  Johnson Marketing  Specialist  II 

Anna  C.  Jordan Stenographer  II 

Ethel  Y.  Kiker Marketing  Specialist  III 

Katherine  B.  Koppen Stenographer  III 

Frances  A.  Lancaster Stenographer  II 

William  E.  Lane Marketing  Specialist  III 

Staley  S.  Long,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  II 

Mable  J.  Marshall... Stenograi)her  II 

Hugh  B.  Martin Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Neill  A.  Morrison,  Jr 1 Marketing  Specialist  III 

Charles  G.  Murray Marketing  Specialist  III 

Hobart  W.  Myrick Marketing  Specialist  HI 

Mary  L.  Norman Stenographer  II 

Lanelle  S.  Phillips Accounting  Clerk  II 

Melvin  J.  Pierce Marketing  Specialist  II 

Arthur  K.  Pitzer Marketing  Specialist  III 

Phoebe  D.  Powers Stenographer  III 

H.  D.  Quessenberry Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Joan  E.  Regal ....Accounting  Clerk  I 

B.  S.  Rich Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Walter  M.  Sawyer Marketing  Specialist  II 

Carson  W.  Sheffield Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Beatrice  L.  Smith Stenographer  III 

Horace  A.  Smith Marketing  Specialist  III 

Robert  W.  Southerland Marketing  Specialist  II 

Annie  R.  Strickland , Stenographer  II 

Curtis  F.  Tarleton Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Carl  H.  Tower.. _ ..Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Euris  R.  Vanderford Marketing  Specialist  II 

Pauline  M.  Watkins Typist  I 

Dewey  C.  Wayne Marketing  Specialist  IV 

Dairy 

C.  W.  Pegram , Director  of  Dairy  Services 

Lafayette  H.  Boykin,  Jr Dairy  Specialist  II 

Elmo  H.  Hollomon ,  Dairy  Specialist  II 

Paul  R.  Jordan,  Jr Bacteriologist  III 

W.  L.  McLeod Dairy  Specialist  II 

Robert  L.  Merritt Laboratory  Helper 

Claude  W.  Moss Dairy  Specialist  II 

Francis  Patterson Dairy  Specialist  III 

Mary  M.  Weathers Stenographer  II 

Giles  M.  Williams Dairy  Specialist  II 

Entomology 

C.  H.  Brannon State  Entomologist 

Hugh  I.  Alford,  Jr Entomologist  II 

Patsy  H.  Davis Stenographer  II 

James  F.  Greene _ Entomologist  II 

J.  A.  Harris Entomologist  III 

Roy  M.  Schmarkey _ Entomologist  II 

Jesse  F.  Sessions Entomologist  II 

D.  L.  Wray Entomologist  III 
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Seed  Laboratory 

Willard  H.  Darst Director  of  Seed  Testing 

Shirley  S.  Bowling Seed  Analyst  I 

Magdalene  G.  Brum  mitt Seed  Analyst  III 

Mahlon  B.  Dickens Seed  Specialist 

Stella  W.  Etheredge Seed  Analyst  II 

Pearl  G.  Gray     Stenographer  II 

Virginia  B.  Griffin Seed  Analyst  I 

James  C.  King     Seed  Specialist 

Theodora  W.  King Seed  Analyst  I 

Murphy  G.  McKenzie,  Jr Seed  Specialist 

Donald  R.  Mohorn Seed  Specialist 

Ewald  Smith Seed  Analyst  II 

Mitdred  W.  Thomas Seed  Analyst  II 

Analytical 

E.  W.  Constable State  Chemist 

Henry  W.  Barnes,  Jr.  Chemist  IV 

Elizabeth   F.   Bartholomew Microanalyst 

Samuel  C.  Boyd Laboratory  Helper 

Z.  B.  Bradford Chemist  IV 

Burney  A.  Britt Chemist  II 

David  E.  Buffalo Chemist  IV 

James  A.  Chapman Laboratory  Helper 

J.  Whitt  Davis.. Feed.  Fertilizer  and  Insecticide  Inspector  I 

John  J.  Dean,  Jr Chemist  I 

John  J.  Filicky Chemist  II 

Evelyn  A.  Freeman _. Stenographer  I 

Alicegrae  F.  Ferreli Typist  HI 

Robert  L.  Freeman..- Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Chas.  H.  Goodwin,  Jr Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Samuel  H.  Hintox Laboratory  Helper 

Velva  E.  Hudson Typist  III 

Harold  L.  Jackson Chemist  II 

Jesse  G.  Jernigan Chemist  II 

Vera  C.  Johnson Chemist  I 

Frances  H.  Ledford Stenographer  II 

H.  D.  Matheson ._ Chemist  II 

W.  P.  Matthews Chemist  IV 

Harry  A.  Miller Chemist  VI 

Priscilla  A.  Morgan Stenographer  II 

William  A.  Morgan _. Laboratory  Helper 

Fred  P.  Nooe Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Inspector 

H.  F.  Pickering Chemist  IV 

L.  M.  Nixon Chemist  V 

J.  S.  Pittard Chemist  IV 

L.  B.  Rhodes Food  Chemist 

Clyde  W.  Roberts ...Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Inspector 

Don  H.  Smith... Laboratory  Helper 

William  Sylver,  Jr Laboratory  Helper 

Robert  N.  Tulloch ...Chemist  II 

Muriel  M.  Weathers... Chemist  II 

Hazel  L.  Willis Stenographer  III 

Crop  Statistics 

John  T.  Richardson Administrative  Officer 

Raymond  R.  Alford,  Jr Miscellaneous  Duplicating  Machine 

Unit  Supervisor — G.S.  4 
Mary  S.  Allen Research  Analyst  I 
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Louise  W.  Byrum Research  Assistant 

Joel  W.  Carroll Stenographer  II 

Ben  E,  Clayton,  Jr.  _ Statistician  I 

Charles  H.  Cross,  Jr Duplicating  Machine  Operator  III 

John  S.  DeCourcy Analytical  Statistician  G-S-" 

Martha  F.  Early Research  Assistant 

Josephine  S.  Edwards Research  Assistant 

Terry  M.  Edwards ._ ...  Duplicating  Machine  Operator  II 

Evelyn  L.  Finch Vari-Type  Operator  II 

Helen  K.  Frazier : Research  Assistant 

Ida  L.  King Research  Assistant 

Mary  F.  Lloyd. __ Vari-Type  Operator  II 

Carrie  M.  Mann Research  Assistant 

Janie  H.  Murph Research  Assistant 

Robert   H.   Tilley Statistician — GS-1 

Olaf  Wakefield Analytical  Statistician — GS-JS 

Harry  A.  White.... Analytical  Statistician — GS-12 

Rosa  M.  Wrede.. ._ Research  Assistant 

Soil  Testing 

Eugene  J.  Kamprath Director  of  Soil  Testing 

John  0.  Anderson ...Laboratory  Helper 

Lula  S.  Bell Typist  I 

Elizabeth  F.  Chabot Stenographer  I 

Carolyn  0.  Copeland Chemist  I 

Ruth  S.  Gardnek Chemist  II 

Arthur   Giles ....Laboratory  Helper 

Mary  G.  Goff Chemist  I 

Carolyn  C.  Holt... Stenographer  II 

Alice  J.  Honeyxutt Stenographer  II 

Juanita  U.  Matthews Laboratory  Technician  II 

Gerald  D.  McCart Agronomist  I 

Alice  F.  McLamb ..Typist  I 

Elizabeth  J.  Nipper... Chemist  I 

Dorothy  R.  Thornton Stenographer  III 

Peggy  R.  Upchurch ...Stenographer  I 

Charles  D.  Welch Agronomist  II 

Vetekinary 

Hal  J.  Rollins State  Veterinarian 

Josephine  A.  Allen Stenographer  III 

William  A.  Andrew Poultry  Specialist  I 

John  D.  Baker Veterinarian  III 

Marvin  A.  Batchelor Livestock  Inspector 

Charles  R.  Border Veterinarian  III 

Lawrence  E.  Bowers Veterinarian  III 

Wilma  N.  Boykin Laboratory  Technician  I 

Patsy  E.  Britt.. Laboratory  Technician  II 

G.  I.  Bullock _. Livestock,  Inspector 

Rowland  H.  Butler. . Laboratory  Helper 

Allie  W.  Carter.. Livestock  Inspector 

Julius  B.  Cashion Poultry  Specialist  I 

Jesse  J,  Causby Poultry  Specialist  II 

Kenneth  G.  Church Poultry  Specialist  I 

William  W.  Clements Veterinarian  II 

Eugene  C.  Couch — Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  H.  Clegg Poultry  Specialist  I 

Alton  L.  Corbett Livestock  Inspector 
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Lilly  F.  Daughtry Stenographer  II 

Guy  E.  Dowd Poultry  Specialist  I 

W.  J.  Elkins Poultry  Specialist  II 

L.  J.  Fourie Poultry  Specialist  III 

James  A.  Frazier Poultry  Specialist  I 

George  D.  Fuller Livestock  Inspector 

William  B.  Griffin Veterinarian  II 

Julian  E.  Guyton Poultry  Specialist  I 

Ralph  Hamilton Veterinarian  II 

Elizabeth  R.  Helms.... Laboratory  Technician  II 

Frank  Howard,  Jr Laboratory  Helper 

Geneva  C.  Hunt Stenographer  II 

G.  W.  Ivey .....Poultry  Specialist  II 

R.  Russell  Jeter Veterinarian  II 

Altstin  R.  Johnson Veterinarian  II 

William  H.  Justice Veterinary  Virologist 

James  D.  Kelley Poultry  Specialist  I 

Irene  K.  Kilpatrick Laboratory  Technician  II 

Mary  L.  Kinsaul Laboratory  Technician  II 

Betty  S.  Lambeth ._  Stenographer  II 

Fred  D.  Long _ Poultry  Specialist  I 

Hugh  T.  McDaniel,  Jr Veterinarian  II 

Paul  C.  Marley.. Poultry  Specialist  I 

Barbara  W.  Matthis Laboratory  Technician  II 

Lola  S.  Mitchell Stenographer  II 

Christine  B.  Oliver Laboratory  Technician  III 

Herbert  R.  Palmer,  Sr Livestock  Inspector 

Peter  S.  Penland Poultry  Specialist  I 

Lucy  D.  Ponder Laboratory  Technician  III 

Othell  H.  Price Stenographer  II 

Verlin  E.  Reese Poultry  Specialist  I 

James  U.  Richardson .....Laboratory  Helper 

Terrell  B.  Ryan Veterinarian  III 

Phil  R.  Sandidge Poultry  Specialist  I 

George  C.  Smith Laboratory  Helper 

Dixie  D.  Southard Poultry  Specialist  I 

Herbert  L.  Spellman Clerk  I 

Michael  G.  Walsh,  Jr Veterinarian  II 

Louise  D.  Waugh Laboratory  Technician  II 

Kenneth  C.  Wilkins Laboratory  Helper 

Theron  S.  Williams Veterinarian  III 

John  R.  Woody Poultry  Specialist  I 

Auburn  L.  Wright Poultry  Specialist  I 

Thomas  F.  Zweigart,  Jr Director  Diagnostic  Laboratories 

Research  Stations 

Cecil  D.  Thomas ...Director  of  Research   Stations 

Julia  N.  Murray Stenographer  II 

George  F.  Stanley Administrative  Assistant  of  Agriculture 

J.  L.  Rea,  Jr.... _ Farm  Superintendent  II 

Elwood  A.  Allen Senior  Herdsman 

Herbert  W.  Allen Farm  Foreman  II 

Fenner  B.  Harris Herdsman  I 

Jacqueline  S.  Harrison Stenographer  I 

J.  M.  Carr Farm,  Superintendent  II 

Norman  E.  Callahan Farm  Foreman  II 

Elizabeth  Floyd Stenographer  II 

Joanne  C.  Hatton Typist  II 

Chester  Kearney Feed  and  Farm  Laborer 
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Alton  E.  Wood Agriculture  Research  Assistant  IV 

Clyde  Z.  McSwain,  Jr.. __. _ ..Farm  Superintendent  II 

Susan  D.  Kii.lebrew.___ Stenographer  I 

Robert  M.  Smith Farm  Foreman  II 

Thilbert  A.  Suggs___. Agriculture  Research  Assistant  IV 

Randolph  Whitley____ Herdsman  I 

Murray  R.  Whisenhunt Farm  Superintendent  II 

Theodore  R.  Burleson,  Jr.... _._ Poultryman  II 

Rufus  Curtis _ __ Dairyman 

James  R.  Edwards. _ Agriculture  Research  Supervisor  II 

Bernice  H.  Harrell Stenographer  II 

Garfield  Harris Farm  Foreman  II 

William  C.  Holder Dairyman 

Dana  P.  Tugman Farm  Superintendent  II 

Ruth  S.  Gambill Stenographer  I 

Gordon  D.  Sheets Farm  Foreman  II 

Dan  L.  Taylor Herdsman  I 

Jesse  W.  Sumner... __ Farm  Superintendent  II 

Ernest  W.  English Poultryman 

Jacob  B.  Matthews Dairyman 

Melvin  G.  Richert ..._ Dairyman 

John  Sasser,  Jr Farm  Foreman  II 

B.  L.  Williams Stenographer  II 

Warren  H.  Bailey Farm  Superintendent  II 

Vester  N.  Baird Dairyman 

Samuel  J.  Childs ...Agriculture  Research  Supervisor  II 

Vollie  A.  Coleman Farm  Foreman  II 

Henry  L.  Greer .._.  Agriculture  Research  Assistant  II 

Anne  Lentz Stenographer  II 

Clark  W.  Walker Agriculture  Research  Supervisor  II 

Opal    Woody _ ._ ..Dairyman 

Furney  W.  Brittain Farm  Superintendent  II 

Julia  L.  Skinner Typist  I 

Wallace  J.  Dickens Farm  Superintendent  II 

William  K.  Brock Farm  Foreman  II 

Ruth  0.  Lane Typist  I 

Weights  and  Measures 

C.  D.  Baucom Superintendent  of  Weights  &  Measures 

John  I.  Moore Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Supervisor 

Walter  R.  Burnette Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  I 

Joyce  G.  Carter __ Stenographer  II 

Emerson  B.  Deese,  Jr Liquid  Fertilizer  Specialist 

Grady  F.  Hall Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Marion  L.  Kinlaw,  Jr Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Grover  R.  Kiser Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Rufus  A.  Malloy Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Jerry  L.  Morris Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  I 

Ned  A.  Powell Heavy  Duty  Scale  Inspector  II 

William  D.  Taylor Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

James  M.  Vestal,  Jr : Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

Frances  A.  Wilson __ Stenographer  II 

Dan  C.  Worley— _ _ Weights  and  Measures  Inspector 

State  Museum 

H.  T.  Davis Museum  Director 

Ludie  V.  Ashe _____  __  Maid 

Julian  W.  Johnson Museum  Exhibits  Designer 

Ernest  R.   Jones Janitor-Messenger 

F.  B.  Meacham _ Zoologist 
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Julia  L.  Nowell Stenographer  II 

Sara  D.  Prince ...Clerk  I 

Custodial 

Robert  Harris Stock  Clerk  I 

Vernon  A.  Williams Stock  Clerk  I 

Raleigh  Farmers  Market 

James  A.  Graham Manager 

Virginia  P.  Johnson Stenographer  III 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection 

C.  D.  Bavcom Director  of  Gasoline  and  Oil 

Carey  M.  Ashley ....Chemist  I 

Milton  Barefoot Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Maddrey  W.  Bass Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Malver  L.  Boyette... Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Frederick  H.  Bunn Calibrator 

Glenn  R.  Cates Chemist  I 

Lonnie  E.   Cayton... Calibrator 

Harvey  Clodfelter,  Jr Chemist  I 

Jack  C.  Connolly,  II Chemist  I 

Milton  C  Converse _. Chemist  II 

Joseph  Denton Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Paul  H.  Etheridge ...Chemist  I 

J.  A.  Galloway Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Roy  B.  Hallman Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Elliott  Harrison Laboratory  Helper 

Hugh  F.  Hayes Chemist  II 

Horace   E.   Herman Calibrator 

Ira  G.  Hollow  ay Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Laura  E.  Hood Stenographer  I 

Edwin  H.  Hutchins ....Chemist  II 

William  M.  Johnson Liquefied  Gas  Inspector 

Dorval  T.  Jones Chemist  I 

Herman  L.  Jones... ._ Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Lucy  E.  Jordan... Chemist  I 

Richard  W.  King Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Gertrud  Lare Accounting  Clerk  II 

Curtis  R.  Lindsay Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Robert  H.  McArver Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Harold  W.  Mohorn Chemist  I 

Robert  E.  Mullen Chemist  I 

Francis  W.  Oakes  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

W.  T.  O'Briant Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Douglas  M.  Pait Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

William  H.  Perry Calibrator 

Parley  B.  Rasmussen,  Jr Chemist  II 

Clyde  W.  Reeves ..Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

James  R.  Rivers Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Milton  H.  Rowe,  Sr Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

H.  L.  Shankle Chemist  V 

J.  T.  Shaw ....Chemist  II 

Dallas  C.  Shearin Liquefied  Gas  Engineer 

Harry  W.  Shelton ...Chemist  I 

Ray  D.  Sigmon Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Koy  S.  Smith Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

David  B.  Spivey Calibrator 

Betty  P.  Strobel ...Stenographer  II 
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Ralph  G.  Thornburg. —Chemist  II 

James  E.  Turpin Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspector 

Leon  E.  Van  Brunt Calibrator 

Betty  M.  Weathers Chemist  I 

Jimmy  L.  Woodall . Chemist  I 

Howard  L.  Woodlief —.Chemist  I 

Mildred  B.  York _ Stenographer  II 

Cooperative  Inspection  Service 

Eldridge  C.  Price Marketing  Specialist  III 

Peggy  Y.  Smith..... Accounting  Clerk  II 

Egg  Marketing  Act 

Stuart  A.  Glover,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  III 

Henry  S.  Kennett Marketing  Specialist  I 

Sara  A.  Peele ._ Stenographer  II 

George  H.  Turner,  Jr Marketing  Specialist  II 

State  Warehouse  System  Supervision 

A.  B.  Fairley _ Warehouse  System  Superintendent 

Hazel  K.  Cobb Clerk  II 

Hallie  K.  Morrow. Stenographer  II 

Frank  C.  Person.. Warehouse  Examiner 

Martha  E.  Swindell Stenographer  II 

Structural  Pest  Control  Commission 

Harry  B.  Moore,  Jr Entomologist  III 

Naomi  B.  Casey Stenographer  I 

James  T.  Spencer Pest  Control  Inspector  I 

Credit  Union  Supervision 

W.  V.  Didawick —Credit  Union  Administrator 

A.  S.  Bynum Fiscal  Examiner  II 
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Along  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  North  Carolina's  agricul- 
ture has  been  going  through  a  "technological  revolution."  This 
has  taken  place  swiftly,  most  of  it  within  the  past  decade,  and 
represents  great  progress.  But  many  of  the  problems  which 
inevitably  attend  progress  have  come  to  a  head  all  at  once  during 
the  past  two  years. 

For  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  then,  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  1958-1960  biennium  has  been 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  technical 
problems. 

Farmers  and  the  agencies  which  serve  them  have  had  to  cope 
with  many  perplexities  growing  out  of  practices  and  materials 
developed  by  research  in  recent  years  for  more  efficient  agricul- 
tural production.  Although  relatively  new,  such  developments 
have  already  become  necessities  if  our  shrinking  farm  popula- 
tion is  to  feed  our  growing  nation  and  if  our  farmers  are  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water  financially. 

Yet  with  its  many  new  research  techniques  and  equipment, 
science  itself  has  been  going  through  something  of  a  "techno- 
logical revolution."  Therefore,  today's  scientific  discoveries  fol- 
low each  other  so  closely  that  the  application  of  one  may  be 
knocked  down  by  another  following  at  its  heels.  Farming 
methods  or  materials  which  have  just  recently  come  into  general 
usage  are  called  into  question,  or  placed  under  restriction,  almost 
over-night. 

Technology  is  responsible,  too,  for  new  methods  of  manufac- 
turing, selling  and  applying  fertilizers,  agricultural  chemicals 
and  other  materials  for  farm  production.  These  have  presented 
many  new  problems  during  the  past  biennium  in  devising  regu- 
latory provisions  based  on  research  recommendations,  such  as 
time  and  rate  of  application,  and  measures  to  protect  the  farmer 
from  deficiencies  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  products  he 
buys. 

Another  change  which  has  been  taking  place  in  recent  years, 
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and  which  has  sharply  accelerated  during  this  biennium,  is  the 
ever  closer  inter-relationship  between  agricultural  production 
and  its  end  use.  At  every  stage — from  seed  variety  selection 
through  methods  used  in  planting,  cultivation  and  treatment,  to 
harvesting  procedures  and  preparation  for  market — farmers 
must  have  in  view  the  market  demands  at  the  ultimate-consumer 
level.  In  fact  this  view  really  begins  in  the  industrial  and  gov- 
ernment research  laboratories. 

In  short,  it  has  been  two  years  of  dealing  with  an  increasing 
number  of  highly  intricate  matters.  These  have  called  for  ex- 
tremely close  coordination  of  the  regulatory,  administrative  and 
service  programs  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  work  of  state,  federal  and  industrial  research  agencies. 
Fortunately,  the  long  and  fine  cooperative  relationship  between 
the  department  and  these  agencies  has  made  the  increasingly 
exacting  requirements  for  coordination  as  easy  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

A  typical  instance,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
confronting  farmers  and  farm  agencies  during  this  biennium, 
was  a  number  of  sudden  new  federal  restrictions  on  pesticide  or 
antibiotic  residues  in  food.  The  N.  C.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  cooperated  with  the  Experiment  Station,  the  Extension 
Service,  other  agricultural  agencies,  and  the  industries  selling 
to  farmers  and  processing  farm  products,  in  an  intensive  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  keep  the  farmer  informed  of  devel- 
opments and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  his  exercising  the 
utmost  care  in  the  use  of  these  materials. 

In  its  regulatory  activities,  the  department  has  worked  closely 
with  research  personnel  in  developing  measures  which  afford 
the  citizens  of  this  state  the  same  assurance  of  safety  in  buying 
foods  moving  only  in  intra-state  commerce  as  is  afforded  by 
federal  requirements  for  products  moving  across  state  lines. 
We  have  changed  or  expanded  administrative  procedures  to  meet 
the  new  needs,  which  involved  new  or  increased  inspection,  equip- 
ment and  staff  for  new  laboratory  procedures,  and  sometimes 
new  interpretations  of  legal  or  regulatory  measures  in  the  light 
of  new  conditions. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  many  of  these  changes  and  ad- 
justments at  very  short  notice;  but  every  effort  has  been  put 
forth  to  make  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  the  least  possible 
hardship  on  farmers  or  the  industries  serving  them,  while  afford- 
ing everyone  concerned  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  we  ad- 
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minister.  This  has  involved  intensive  work  and  study  on  the 
part  of  departmental  staff  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. It  has  required  long  hours  of  public  hearings  and  dis- 
cussions at  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  presented  many  knotty 
problems  for  the  Board's  decision.  Often  it  has  meant  a  careful, 
step-by-step  approach,  going  only  so  far  at  one  time  as  we  could 
act  on  the  basis  of  somewhat  limited  current  knowledge.  Regu- 
latory measures  such  as  those  governing  fertilizer-pesticide  mix- 
tures, high-fiber  feeds  for  poultry  and  a  number  of  new  dairy 
products,  which  have  been  adopted  with  specific  time  limits  on 
their  effective  period  so  that  review  at  relatively  short  intervals 
would  be  mandatory. 

Continuing,  of  course,  has  been  the  department's  increasing 
emphasis  on  marketing  both  traditional  and  new  lines  of  agri- 
cultural production.  We  have  also  stepped  up  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity as  well  as  volume  of  production. 

Coordinated  educational  programs  have  increased  the  use  of 
services  offered  by  the  department  to  help  farmers  cut  produc- 
tion costs  and  operate  more  efficiently.  A  notable  example  is  the 
"Operation  Soil  Test"  conducted  in  30  of  the  state's  counties  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  described  in  the  Soil  Testing  Division 
chapter  of  this  report.  This  movement  affords  an  inspiring 
illustration  of  what  can  be  achieved  when  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness leaders  join  hands  at  the  local  or  county  level.  It  reflects 
a  growing  recognition  among  all  segments  of  the  state's  com- 
munities that  agriculture  is  our  most  basic  industry  and  that  it 
offers  the  greatest  potential  for  economic  expansion.  There  have 
been  many  such  cooperative  programs  in  counties  or  areas  to 
encourage  efficient  production  of  high-quality  agricultural  com- 
modities and  to  provide  marketing  or  processing  industries  to 
utilize  the  farm  production. 

North  Carolina's  burgeoning  agriculture,  the  increasing  di- 
versity of  its  farm  production,  and  the  continuing  cost-price 
squeeze  has  enhanced  the  farmer's  need  for  all  the  great  variety 
of  service  and  regulatory  programs  of  this  department.  And 
the  department's  many  responsibilities  for  protecting  both  farm 
and  non-farm  users  of  goods  and  services  have  also  become  more 
complicated  by  reason  of  rapid  technological  developments  in 
both  the  ingredients  and  sales  patterns  for  consumer  products. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  biennium  has  been  two  years  of 
strain  on  farmers,  agricultural  agencies  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries.    But  there  has  been  general  recognition  that  these  were 
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the  problems  of  progress,  and  there  has  been  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  those  concerned  in  working  out  solutions. 

Nevertheless,  I  should  not  fail  to  point  out  that  meeting  the 
increased  demands  and  emergencies  during  this  biennium  has 
meant  stretching  the  human  and  physical  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  beyond  what  is  reasonable  or  even  prac- 
tical. And  we  are  not  over  the  hump.  Both  regular  and  emer- 
gency demands  on  the  department  can  be  expected  to  increase 
in  volume  and  importance  for  some  time  to  come. 

Certainly  we  can  expect  new  problems  in  the  biennium  ahead, 
added  to  those  not  yet  solved.  Some  will  need  handling  by  legis- 
lative amendment ;  some  will  necessitate  regulatory  action  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture;  some  will  demand  changed  or  expanded 
administrative  procedures ;  and  some  will  require  action  at  all 
three  of  these  levels.  But  I  have  every  confidence  that  all  con- 
cerned will  tackle  the  problems  in  the  spirit  of  progress  they 
represent. 

Legislation 

Several  new  or  amended  laws  enacted  by  the  1959  General 
Assembly  have  greatly  assisted  us  in  carrying  out  our  responsi- 
bilities. Already,  however,  some  of  these  require  further  amend- 
ment to  meet  the  conditions  of  these  swiftly  moving  times.  Other 
new  legislation  is  being  requested  to  effect  adequate  enforcement 
of  responsibilities  already  placed  in  this  department  or  to  meet 
new  needs  and  demands  which  North  Carolina  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  their  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  will  not 
in  this  section  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  legislation  pertaining 
to  the  department  enacted  in  1959  or  to  be  requested  in  1961. 
Many  of  these  are  reported  by  the  various  divisions  in  other 
chapters  of  this  book.  However  a  few  basic  measures  should 
be  mentioned  here. 

New  types  of  fertilizers,  involving  new  methods  of  selling  and 
applying  them,  required  changes  in  the  fertilizer  laws.  Amend- 
ments were  enacted  by  the  1959  General  Assembly  to  afford  the 
farmer  fuller  protection  under  the  current  pattern  of  fertilizer 
manufacture  and  distribution.  Also,  to  facilitate  inspection  and 
other  enforcement  measures,  the  fertilizer  law  was  amended  to 
make  mandatory  the  "reporting  system"  for  paying  inspection 
taxes  which  had  been  legal  on  a  voluntary  basis  since  1949.  An- 
other amendment  removed  from  restrictions  of  the  official  ferti- 
lizer grade   list  packages   of  fertilizer  weighing  less   than  25 
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pounds.  All  of  these  amendments  have  greatly  facilitated  our 
enforcement  work.  However,  in  administering  them  it  has  been 
found  that  there  should  be  minor  amendments  to  some  other  sec- 
tions of  the  law  to  clarify  them  or  remove  ambiguities  resulting 
from  the  major  amendments  in  1959. 

The  feed  law  was  also  amended  in  1959  to  afford  much  needed 
protection  to  the  farmer  in  the  growing  trend  toward  "custom- 
mixed"  or  bulk  deliveries  of  feeds.  In  this  law,  too,  the  pre- 
viously voluntary  "reporting  system"  was  made  mandatory.  And 
here,  too,  administrative  experience  has  indicated  the  need  for 
some  clarifying  amendments  to  other  sections  of  the  law.  In  the 
case  of  both  laws  the  need  for  further  amendment  could  not  have 
been  clearly  foreseen;  only  the  details  of  administration  could 
reveal  the  gaps  or  ambiguities.  But  with  the  background  of 
two  year's  administrative  experience,  amendments  can  now  be 
worked  out  which  we  believe  will  fully  coordinate  each  law  and 
remove  doubtful  language,  within  the  present  framework  of 
these  laws.  Of  course,  both  the  feed  and  fertilizer  industries  are 
undergoing  rapid  technological  changes  and  developments  which 
undoubtedly  will,  from  time  to  time,  necessitate  new  or  amended 
sections  in  the  laws  governing  them. 

New  developments  require  extensive  revision  of  the  North 
Carolina  Seed  Law,  which  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
Seed  Testing  Division  chapter  of  this  report.  Problems  con- 
nected with  fertilizer-insecticide  mixtures,  a  practice  which 
many  farmers  insist  is  necessary  to  cut  production  costs,  have 
been  thrashed  out  in  extensive  public  hearings  before  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Temporary  regulations  have  been  adopted  on 
the  basis  of  current  knowledge.  It  is  hoped  that  the  remaining 
difficulties  can  be  ironed  out  through  regulation,  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  additional  legislation  will  be  needed. 

One  of  our  most  important  legislative  requests  is  for  a  law  to 
make  mandatory  the  state  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry,  and 
an  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

The  administration  of  this  department  and  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  believe  they  would  be  derelict  in 
their  duty  if  they  failed  to  make  this  request  and  emphasize  its 
importance.  Under  federal  law  such  inspection  is  mandatory 
for  meat  and  poultry  products  crossing  state  lines,  and  in- 
spection cost  is  paid  for  out  of  federal  funds.  This  gives  the 
federally  inspected  plants  the  advantage  of  free  inspection  along 
with  the  sales  advantage  that  comes  from  being  able  to  offer 
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inspected  products.  Under  state  voluntary  inspection  laws,  in- 
spection costs  must  be  borne  by  the  processing  plants.  There- 
fore, the  state  inspected  plants  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  federally  inspected  plants ;  and  many  small  plants  can  stay 
in  business  only  by  selling  inferior  products  at  reduced  prices. 
Whether  state  or  federal,  the  inspection  service  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  Therefore,  plants  engaged  only  in  intrastate  busi- 
ness should  not  be  required  to  pay  for  their  inspection  any  more 
than  the  federally  inspected  plants.  Most  important  of  all,  North 
Carolina  consumers  of  meat  and  meat  products  are  entitled  to 
the  health  protection  that  mandatory  inspection  would  afford. 

Activities  Of  The  Administrative  Offices 

The  previously  cited  need  for  ever  closer  coordination  between 
agricultural  agencies,  both  government  and  private,  requires  the 
Commissioner  and  other  administrators  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  serve  with  numerous  committees  or  groups  at 
state,  interstate  and  federal  levels.  Currently  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  North  Carolina  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Departments  of  Agriculture; 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperative  work  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  with  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  state  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Agricultural  Foundation  of  North  Carolina  State  College,  a 
member  of  the  Cotton  Promotion  Committee,  the  N.  C.  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations  and  Agencies,  and  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor.  Since  its  formation 
in  1958  he  has  been  vice-chairman  of  the  Governor's  Advisory 
Farm  Committee,  and  was  elected  chairman  shortly  after  the 
close  of  this  biennium.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pesticide 
Residue  Committee  formed  early  in  1960,  comprising  state  and 
federal  regulatory  and  research  agencies,  farm  organizations, 
and  industries  directly  concerned  with  this  problem. 

By  legislation  he  is  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  State  Board  of  Gasoline  and  Oil  Inspection,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame;  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Milk  Commission,  the 
Crop  Seed  Improvement  Board  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Advisory 
Committee. 
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Certain  laws  also  provide  for  participation  of  department 
personnel  in  the  work  of  other  state  agencies.  Under  such  a  law, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Darst,  head  of  the  department's  Seed  Testing  Divi- 
sion is  a  member  of  the  Crop  Seed  Improvement  Board. 

The  Structural  Pest  Commission  law  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  member  of  the  department's  Entomology  Division  staff 
and  another  member  representing  the  department  at  large.  Since 
its  organization  in  1955,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
John  L.  Reitzel  has  been  the  appointee  representing  the  depart- 
ment at  large,  and  since  July  19,  1959,  he  has  been  secretary  to 
the  Commission.  In  1955  Dr.  D.  L.  Wray  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  department's  Entomology  Division  on  the  commission, 
and  served  as  its  secretary  until  July,  1958.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  in  July,  1959,  J.  A.  Harris  was  appointed  as 
the  divisions'  representative. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  also  represents 
the  department  on  the  Animal  Nutrition  Committee  at  N.  C. 
State  College. 

All  of  these,  and  many  other  cooperative  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  administrative  staff,  are  essential  to  the  effectiveness  of 
this  department  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities. 

Work  assigned  to  the  various  divisions  of  this  department  is 
described  in  chapters  of  this  report  prepared  by  division  heads. 
However,  activities  under  several  laws  placed  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  are  not  covered  in 
other  chapters.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  re- 
ported here. 

One  such  law  provides  for  the  licensing  and  regulation  of  ren- 
dering plants  operating  in  this  state.  Unlike  most  laws  adminis- 
tered by  this  department,  authority  to  adopt  regulations  is  not 
placed  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  acting  with  the  advice  of  a  rendering  plant  inspec- 
tion committee.  Composition  of  the  committee  is  specified  by 
law  to  be  "one  member  who  shall  be  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  who  shall  be  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  one  member  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  one  member  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the 
Southeastern  Renders  Association."  Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins,  State 
Veterinarian,  has  been  the  Department  of  Agriculture  member 
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designated  to  serve  on  this  committee  since  it  was  organized  in 
1953.  Other  members  are  Dr.  Martin  P.  Hines,  veterinarian  with 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Health,  and  Joe  Suggs  of  Rocky  Mount, 
representing  the  Southeastern  Renderers  Association. 

There  are  now  14  rendering  plants  licensed  to  operate  in  the 
state.  All  of  these  are  inspected  by  members  of  the  committee 
at  least  once,  some  several  times,  each  year  to  ensure  continued 
compliance  with  the  law  and  regulations. 

A  law  enacted  in  1949  providing  for  supervision  of  all  agri- 
cultural fairs  in  the  state  is  administered  directly  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  because  there  are  no  funds  appropriat- 
ed for  its  enforcement  and  the  inspection  work  is  "farmed  out" 
among  qualified  department  personnel.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  out  very  well,  so  far,  and  the  law  has  done  much  to  elimi- 
nate abuse  of  the  name  "fair"  by  undesirable  fly-by-night  car- 
nivals and  tent  shows.  Under  the  law,  only  bona  fide  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  expositions  may  use  the  name  "fair",  and 
those  classified  as  commercial  (charging  admission  or  operating- 
traveling  shows  or  games)  must  be  licensed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  To  obtain  such  license,  the  fairs  must  meet  min- 
imum standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  1958, 
there  were  76  fairs  licensed  in  the  state.  All  of  these  were  in- 
spected, and  only  one  failed  to  meet  the  requirements.  Seventy- 
four  were  licensed  in  1959,  of  which  70  were  inspected.  One 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  that  year,  and  three  were  not 
held. 

Under  a  law  enacted  in  1953  to  establish  an  Agricultural  Hall 
of  Fame,  plans  have  been  progressing  slowly  but  steadily  and 
as  this  biennium  draws  to  a  close  the  building  of  a  suitable  shrine 
in  the  Agriculture  Building  has  gone  beyond  the  planning  stage. 
As  this  report  goes  to  press  work  is  under  way  to  remodel  and 
decorate  a  first-floor  room  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  present  and 
future  members  chosen  for  this  high  honor.  The  Board  of 
Directors  will  also  select  for  display  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  mem- 
orabilia having  particular  significance  with  respect  to  the  state's 
agricultural  history. 

The  number  of  farm  commodity  groups  availing  themselves 
of  legislation  permitting  voluntary  self-help  assessments  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Any  such  assessment  must  be  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  a  referendum  authorized  by  the  State 
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Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  by  the  association  it  certifies 
to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  growers  of  the  commodity  to 
be  assessed.  The  assessments  are  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  to  promote  the  use  and  sale  of  the  commodities  assessed. 
A  provision  of  the  law  allows  an  association  the  privilege  of 
requesting  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  collect  the  assess- 
ments for  it,  and  a  number  of  associations  have  chosen  this 
method.  Collections  are  made  by  the  Commissioner  and  handled 
through  the  department's  Accounts  Division.  Total  assessment 
funds  collected  and  turned  over  to  the  authorized  associations 
during  this  biennium  were  as  follows : 

North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers  Association $113,689.40 

North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Association  _  52,600.65 

North  Carolina's  Cattlemen's  Association 50,213.23 

North  Carolina  Peach  Growers  Society,  Inc., 

(1  year)  3,009.25 

N.  C.  Poultry  Council,  Inc.  (initiated  June 

7,  1960) 2,186.21 

The  assessments  have  proved  an  effective  tool  in  the  promo- 
tional work  of  these  and  other  commodity  associations,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  overwhelmingly  approved  in  several  referen- 
dums.  The  law  provides  that  continuance  of  assessments  must 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  referendums  held  at 
three-year  intervals. 

One  of  the  state's  most  important  self-assessment  programs  is 
that  popularly  known  as  "Nickels  For  Know-How".  It  derived 
this  nickname  from  the  fact  that  the  assessment  is  five  cents  a 
ton  on  all  commercial  feed  and  fertilizer  purchased  by  the  farm- 
ers of  this  state,  and  the  funds  are  used  to  supplement  agricul- 
tural research.  Since  enabling  legislation  was  enacted  in  1951 
the  farmers  of  this  state  have  enthusiastically  endorsed  this  vol- 
untary levy  in  three  referendums.  The  law  provides  that  the 
referendums  shall  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  governing  boards 
of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Grange  and  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  also  stipulates  that  the  assessment  shall  be  collected  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  along  with  feed  and  fertilizer  in- 
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spection  taxes  and  remitted  by  him  to  the  North  Carolina  Agri- 
cultural Foundation.  The  Foundation,  in  turn,  allots  the  funds 
where  needed  to  supplement  or  support  needed  agricultural 
research  and  dissemination  of  research  findings.  During  this 
biennium  "Nickels  For  Know-How"  collected  and  turned  over  to 
the  Foundation  totaled  $318,103.82.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
eight  years  since  this  program  was  initiated,  the  "nickels"  col- 
lected total  $1,274,649  and  they  have  done  much  to  help  bring 
our  farmers  the  "know-how"  essential  for  their  adjustment  to 
the  "technological  revolution." 

Personnel  Changes 

In  September,  1958,  Elwood  Mintz  was  appointed  head  of  the 
department's  Publications  Division,  a  post  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Blackburn  W.  Johnson  on  July  3,  1958.  Mr.  Mintz 
brought  to  this  position  an  excellent  background  of  first-hand 
farming  knowledge  and  a  number  of  years'  experience  in  agri- 
cultural publications  with  the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  However,  he  resigned  in  October,  1959,  to  accept  a 
position  as  director  of  public  relations  for  a  private  concern. 

In  January,  1960,  Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Mintz  as  head  of  the  Publications  Division.  She 
had  held  the  position  of  assistant  head  of  that  division  since  1948, 
and  was  well  qualified  for  this  promotion  by  reason  of  both  train- 
ing and  on-the-job  experience.  She  was  most  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  William  E.  Gulley  to  fill  the  post  of  as- 
sistant. He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
with  an  A.B.  in  journalism,  and  came  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  the  State  Advertising  Division  of  the  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  where  he  had  worked  for 
four  years  as  a  public  information  officer.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  for  six  years  a  production  supervisor  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Communications  Center  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Near  the  end  of  this  biennium  Mrs.  Doris  B.  Wofford,  who 
had  been  my  secretary  since  1949,  gave  notice  that  she  was 
leaving  this  position  to  be  married  in  mid-August.  In  her  nearly 
12  years  with  the  department  she  had  not  only  shown  excep- 
tional ability  in  this  important  key  position,  but  had  endeared 
herself  to  co-workers  and  to  hundreds  of  people  who  have  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  Commissioner's  office  during  this  time. 

Miss  Carolyn  Harmon,  of  Lincolnton,  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
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this  position.  She  comes  to  the  department  with  both  the  train- 
ing and  personality  to  uphold  the  high  standards  set  by  Mrs. 
Wofford.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege with  a  B.S.  degree  in  business  education.  Her  experience 
includes  four  years  of  teaching  business  administration  in  public 
schools  of  Lincoln  and  Forsyth  Counties. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  the  department  lost  by  death  a  veteran 
member  of  its  technical  staff  who  had  made  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  state's  livestock  industry.  Linville  V.  Amburgey,  who 
died  on  April  26,  had  been  microscopist  in  the  department's  feed 
laboratory  for  22  years.  The  first  microscopist  employed  by  the 
department,  and  the  only  person  to  hold  that  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  trail-blazer  and  pioneer  in  his  field 
of  technology  in  feed  control  work.  He  had  long  been  nationally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  very  top  men  in  this  field.  Carrying  on 
this  phase  of  the  department's  feed  analysis  work  is  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth F.  Bartholomew,  who  had  trained  under  Mr.  Amburgey  for 
several  years  prior  to  his  death. 

Several  members  of  the  department's  staff  received  outstand- 
ing honors  during  this  biennium.  In  June,  1959,  North  Caro- 
lina State  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  upon  W.  H.  Darst,  head  of  the  department's  Seed  Test- 
ing Division.  This  degree  was  awarded,  the  citation  said  in 
part,  "because  of  Mr.  Darst's  39  years  of  devoted  service  and 
notable  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  agriculture." 

Dr.  Darst  can  also  take  a  share  of  pride  in  another  award. 
On  July  18,  1960,  Miss  Susie  D.  Allen,  for  many  years  his  assist- 
ant, received  the  annual  award  conferred  by  the  North  Carolina 
Seedsmen's  Association  "for  outstanding  service."  This  honor 
has  added  significance  by  showing  that  the  lustre  of  Miss  Allen's 
"outstanding  service"  to  agriculture  had  not  dimmed  after  seven 
years  of  retirement. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins,  State  Veterinarian,  was  named  Honor  Vet- 
erinarian of  the  Year  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Asheville  on  June 
22,  1960.  He  received  a  plaque  inscribed :  "For  years  of  faithful 
and  distinguished  service  to  this  association  and  to  the  progress 
of  veterinary  medicine." 

The  department  takes  great  pride  in  these  honors  conferred 
upon  members  of  its  staff,  past  and  present.  They  are  all  richly 
deserved  and  mark  many  years  of  dedicated  devotion  to  duty. 
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The  department  can  well  be  proud  also  of  the  fine  service  ren- 
dered by  its  personnel  as  a  whole.  As  stated  previously,  this 
has  been  a  biennium  of  stretching  all  the  department's  resources 
and  in  many  instances  its  human  resources  have  been  stretched 
the  farthest.  Certainly  the  administration  of  the  department 
and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  many 
staff  members  who  have  voluntarily  and  willingly  given  every 
ounce  of  their  energies  to  meeting  the  demands. 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

North  Carolina  is  most  fortunate  in  its  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  regulatory  and  policy  making  body  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Its  membership  currently,  and  by  long  tradition, 
represents  the  finest  kind  of  intelligent  agricultural  leadership 
and  dedicated  public  service. 

The  Board  consists  of  10  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  six-year  terms  of  office.  However,  the  law  provides  for 
staggered  terms,  so  that  not  all  expire  at  one  time,  and  requires 
that  the  members  shall  be  active  farmers,  representing  the  major 
sections  and  types  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 

The  increasing  technical  complications  during  this  biennium 
have,  of  course,  placed  commensurately  heavier  burdens  upon 
the  Board.  Members  have  given  without  stint  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  business  of  the  Board,  not  only  in  formal  sessions 
but  in  travel  and  other  activities  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
department  and  North  Carolina  agriculture. 

These  are  all  busy  farmers  and  businessmen.  Except  for  a 
very  nominal  pay  for  days  actually  in  session  or  traveling  on 
business  for  the  Board,  their  only  compensation  is  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  serving  their  state.  Naturally,  these  are  the  kind 
of  men  called  upon  for  numerous  non-paid  public  services  and 
they  perform  many  such  civic  services.  Yet  with  all  of  the  de- 
mands on  their  time,  they  are  ever  ready  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fices to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

For  example,  members  recently  made  a  tour  of  the  16  Research 
Stations  administered  by  this  department.  .The  location  of  these 
stations  all  over  the  state  meant  three  weeks  of  traveling  to  visit 
and  study  the  facilities  and  programs  of  the  stations.  To  be 
effective,  the  tour  had  to  be  scheduled  during  the  summer  months, 
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a  time  when  these  farmer-members  were  in  their  busiest  season ; 
yet  nearly  all  participated  and  several  made  the  entire  tour. 
This  is  typical  of  the  conscientious  attitude  of  Board  members 
toward  the  duties  of  their  office. 

Beginning  on  the  following  page  is  a  summary  of  matters 
brought  before  the  Board  in  sessions  totaling  12  days  during  this 
biennium.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  this  truly  "working"  Board. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  BOARD  MEETINGS 
1958-60  Biennium 


August    12,    1958 
Raleigh 


High  Fiber  Feed 
For  Poultry 


Chemical    Meat 
Tenderizers 


October    13,    1958 

Raleigh 


Pub.   Div.   Head 
Appointment 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Glenn  G. 
Gilmore,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kit- 
trell,  J.  Muse  McCotter,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole, 
A.  B.  Slagle. 

Held  public  hearing,  heard  committees  recommendations 
and  adopted  temporary  regulations  governing  high  fiber 
feed  for  pullets  and  young  turkey  hens. 

Held  public  hearing,  heard  committee's  recommendations 
and  deferred  action  on  permitting  use  of  chemical  meat 
tenderizers  by  meat  processors. 

Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Glenn  G.  Gil- 
more,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell, 
J.  Muse  McCotter,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.   B. 

Slagle. 

Approved  appointment  of  Elwood  Mintz  as  head  of  Pub- 
lications Division,  a  position  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Blackburn  W.  Johnson. 


Appointment  of       Approved  appointment   of  Mrs.   Pauline  DeCosta  as  secre- 
Secretary  to  Bd.  tarv  to  the  Board. 


Lecithin   in 
Malted   Milk 


Pressurized 
Cream 


Bulk    deliveries 
of  Feeds 


Operation  of 
Sweetpotato 
Warehouses 

March    9,    1959 
Raleigh 


Whipped    Cream 
in    Pressurized 
Cans 


Mobile  Soft  Ice 
Cream   Units 

Kight-of-way 
Easement  For 
Electricity 


Soybean  Cyst 
Nematode 


Held  public  hearing  and  amended  regulations  to  permit 
addition  of  lecithin  to  malted  milk. 

Continued  discussion  of  regulations  to  govern  pressurized 
cream  in  cans  and  deferred  action  for  further  study. 

Continued  discussion  from  previous  meeting  on  regulatory 
problems  with  bulk  deliveries  of  feeds  and  deferred  action 
pending  further  study  of  needed  regulatory  provisions. 

Adopted  regulations  governing  sweet  potato  warehouses. 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Hoyle  C. 
Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  Muse  McCot- 
er,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.  B.  Slagle. 

Held  public  hearing  on  whipped  cream  in  pressurized  con- 
tainers and  deferred  action  after  appointing  a  committee 
to  make  recommendations  at  the  next  meeting. 

Held  public  hearing  and  adopted  regulations  governing 
operation  of  mobile  frozen  dessert  manufacturing  units. 

Approved  right-of-way  easement  to  Albemarle  Electric 
Membership  Corporation  to  bring  electric  service  to  swine 
diagnostic  laboratory  at  Edenton. 

Adopted  regulations  revising  regulated  areas  under  the 
soybean  cyst  nematode  quarantine. 


Appropriation  Authorized  committee  from  board  to  petition  the  legis- 

ControltChWeed     lature  for  appropriation  for  witchweed  control  program. 

Swine  importation    Held   public   hearing  and   amended   regulations   governing 
ia?esMDates  importation   of   swine   into   state,   and   governing  dates  of 

sales  at  public  livestock  markets. 
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May  25,  1959 
Raleigh 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Glenn  G. 
Gilmore,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kit- 
trell,  J.  Muse  McCotter,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole, 
A.  B.  Slagle. 


storage  of  Amended    warehouse    regulations    raising   from    50   to    100 

Lespedeza  Seed    ^e  maximum  number  of  bags  of  lespedeza  seed  on  which 
a  warehouse  receipt  may  be  issued. 


State  Fail- 
Audit  Report 


Received  report  from  Department  of  State  Auditor  of  audit 
for  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  for  the  calendar  year 
1958. 


State  Fair  Man- 
ager Appointed 


Re-appointed  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton  to  serve  as  manager  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair  for  another  year. 


Cucumber  Sizes  Held  public  hearing  and  amended  weights  and  measures 
regulation  dealing  with  cucumber  size  standards  and 
measures  to  permit  further  separation  of  sizes,  after  pur- 
chase by  standard  sizes. 


High  Fiber  Feed 
For  Poultry 


Postponed  action  on  a  request  for  permission  to  change 
labeling  high  fiber  pullet  feed  until  these  temporary  regu- 
lations could  be  reviewed  in  a  public  hearing  before  their 
expiration  date. 


Non-protein  Referred  request  to  increase  non-protein  nitrogen  content 

Nitrogen  in  Feed  jn  daj[ry  Ieeri  supplement  to  Nutritional  Committee  at  State 
College  for  recommendations. 


Butterfat  Re- 
quirements For 
Cream 


Held  public  hearing,  heard  committee's  recommendations 
and  adopted  regulations  for  fluid  whipping  cream,  aerated 
cream  and  sterilized  cream,  single  cream,  sour  cream, 
whipping  and  whipped  cream,  half-and-half  cream  and  the 
display  and  advertsiing  of  non-dairy  products.  A  further 
study  of  regulations  for  18%  butterfat  whipped  and  steril- 
ized cream  was  recommended. 


May  26,   1959 
Raleigh 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Glenn  G.  Gil- 
more,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell, 
J.  Muse  McCotter,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole. 


Fertilizer 
Grade  List 


Held   public   hearing  and   adopted   official  fertilizer   grade 
list  for  fiscal  year  1959-60. 


Insecticide- 
Fertilizer    Mix 


Repealed  section  of  regulations  permitting  mixture  of  cer- 
tain insecticides  in  fertilizer. 


Labeling  Liquid 
Fertilizer 


Adopted  regulation  requiring  labeling  of  liquid  fertilizer. 


Nitrogen 
Solutions 


Adopted   list  of  nitrogen  solutions  permitted  for  registra- 
tion and  sale. 


80  Pound 
Fertilizer   Bag 


Proposal  that  80  lb.  fertilizer  bag  be  added  to  bag  weights 
list  was  defeated. 


Warehouse 
Loan 


August  10,   1959 
Raleigh 


Approved  a  loan  from  the  Warehouse  Fund  in  the  amount 
of  $40,000  to  Sampson  Cotton  Warehouse,  Clinton,  for  con- 
struction of  additional  warehouse  space. 

Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Hoyle  C. 
Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  Muse  McCot- 
ter, Charles  F.  Phillips,  A.  B.  Slagle. 
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Peanut  Belt  Approved    exchange   of   lands   along   one   boundary   of   the 

Bounda?  Statl0n  Peanut  Belt  Research  Station  to  straighten  property  line. 

Mountain  Research  Approved  acquisition  of  small  parcel  of  land  to  accommo- 
station  Land        jjate  a  kuriey  tobacco  barn  at  the  Mountain  Research  Sta- 
tion. 


whipped  and  Heard  report  of  committee  on  18-percent  butterfat  whipped 

Sterilized  Cream  cream  an(j  sterilized  cream  and  deferred  action. 


High  Fiber 
Poultry  Feed 


High   Urea  Feed 
Supplement 


Held  public  hearing  to  review  temporary  regulations  gov- 
erning high-fiber  poultry  feed  and  voted  that  they  be  con- 
tinued in  effect  until  September  1,  1960.  Also  amended  label- 
ing provisions  to  clarify  purpose  of  feed. 

Refused  permission  to  manufacture  to  sell  to  farmers  feed 
supplement  with  higher  urea  content  than  is  permitted  in 
mixed  feeds. 


Egg  Referendum 


October   12,    1959 
Raleigh 


Approved  the  North  Carolina  Poultry  Council  as  agent  to 
hold  referendum  among  egg  producers  on  question  of  as- 
sessment to  raise  funds  for  promotional  purposes. 

Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Glenn  G.  Gil- 
more,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  Muse  McCot- 
ter,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.  B.  Slagle. 


Re-appointed  Oath  of  office  administered  by  Judge  R.  Hunt  Parker  to 

?°^dn^thmnfrs    Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Kittrell  and  Mr.  Phillips,  re-appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  new  six-year  terms. 


Take  Oath  of 
Office 


Cotton  Referendum  Authorized  the  North  Carolina  Cotton  Promotion  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  to  hold  a  referendum  among  cotton  growers  on 
the  question  of  continuing  the  assessment  for  promoting 
the  use  and  sale  of  this  crop. 


Departmental 
Audit 


Received  from  Mrs.  Grace  Malloy,  head  of  the  Accounts 
Division,  report  on  audit  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958,  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  State  Auditor,  and  a  financial 
report  for  the  department  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959. 


Lespedeza   Seed 
Regulations 


Held  public  hearing  on  a  proposal  to  relax  seed  regulations 
to  permit  the  sale  of  a  "No.  2"  lespedeza  seed.  Appointed 
a  committee  to  study  this  matter  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Board. 


January  4,   I960 
Raleigh 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Hoyle  C. 
Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  Muse  McCot- 
ter,  Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.  B.  Slagle. 


Swine  Diagnostic 
Lab  Telephone 
Right-of-Way 


Approved  granting  of  right-of-way  easement  to  Norfolk 
and  Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  at  Edenton 
Swine  Diagnostic  Laboratory. 


Warehouse  Loan  Approved  loan  from  Warehouse  Fund  of  $75,000  to  Fred 
Webb,  Inc.  of  Greenville  for  construction  of  additional 
grain  storage. 

insecticide  Fer-       Held   public   hearing   and   approved   regulation   permitting 
tihzer  Mixtures    s}x  graaes  0f  fertilizers  and  four  insecticides  for  mixtures. 


'Nickels  for  Know-  Authorized  N.  C.  Agricultural  Foundation,  N.  C.  Farm  Bu- 
How"  Referen-     reau  Federation  and  N.  C.  State  Grange  to  hold  a  referen- 
dum among  the  state's  farmers  on  the  question  of  continu- 
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Lespedeza   Seed 
Regulations 


Urea  in  Feed 
Supplement 


Capital    Improve- 
ment Budget 


ing  the  assessment  of  five  cents  per  ton  on  feed  and  ferti- 
lizer to  provide  funds  for  supplementing  agricultural  re- 
search. 

Heard  report  from  committee  on  study  of  "No.  2"  lespedeza 
seed  regulations  and  violation  control.  Approved  increas- 
ed enforcement,  investigation  of  licensing  seed  cleaners 
and  recommended  continued  study  of  the  situation  by  the 
committee. 

Heard  proposal  to  raise  maximum  percentage  of  urea  in 
feed  supplements,  deferred  action  pending  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

Discussed  and  approved  capital  improvements  budget  re- 
quests for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  1961-1963 
biennium. 


Publications  Head    Approved  promotion  of  Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta  to  position 
Appointment         of  head  of  Publications  Division,  filling  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  resignation  of  Elwood  Mintz. 


January    13,    I960 
Raleigh 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Claude  T. 
Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  Muse  McCotter,  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole. 


Additional  Fert-      Approved  addition  of  four  grades  of  fertilizers  to  list  al- 
cide  Mixtures       ready  approved  for  mixture  with  insecticides,  and  adopted 
regulations  governing  insecticide-fertilizer  mixtures. 


Peach   Referen- 
dum 


Approved  North  Carolina  Mutual  Peach  Growers  Society, 
Inc.,  as  authorized  agency  to  hold  referendum  among  peach 
growers  on  question  of  assessment  for  promotional  pur- 
poses. 


March   7,    I960 
Raleigh 


Budget   Requests 


Grower-Handlers 
Contract  Regu- 
lations 


June    I,    I960 
Raleigh 


Fertilizer 
Grade  List 


Other  Fertilizer 
Regulations 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Claude  T. 
Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell,  J.  Muse  McCotter,  Charles  F. 
Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole. 

Heard  heads  of  divisions  of  Department  explain  proposed 
budget  requests  for  1961-1963  biennium.    Approved  budget. 

Held  public  hearing  and  amended  regulations  to  require 
certain  provisions  in  all  contracts  between  growers  and 
handlers  of  farm  products. 

Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Glenn  G.  Gil- 
more,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell, 
Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole,  A.  B.  Slagle. 

Held  public  hearing  and  adopted  official  fertilizer  grade 
list  for  fiscal  year  1960-61. 

Considered  and  took  action  on  other  fertilizer  regulations 
in  open  hearing  as  follows: 

1.  Amended  labeling  requirements  for  "Fish  Pond  Ferti- 
lizer." 

2.  Discussed  problem  of  proper  labeling  of  fertilizer 
containing  urea-formaldehyde.    Deferred  action. 

3.  Reviewed  regulations  governing  fertilizer-insecticide 
mixtures.  Deferred  action  until  Experiment  Station  could 
make  recommendations  on  the  basis  of  research  under  way 
and    publish    its    annual    Pesticide    Manual    in    November. 
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Plant  Pest 
Quarantines 


Placed  an  expiration  date  of  December  1,  1960,  on  regula- 
tions in  effect  for  such  mixtures,  subject  to  review  in  pub- 
lic hearing  before  that  date. 

Revised  regulated  areas  under  quarantine  for  witchweed, 
soybean  cyst  nematode,  white  fringed  beetle  and  sweet 
potato  weevil. 


June  2,   I960 
Raleigh 


Warehouse   Loans 


Grain  Storage 
Facilities 


Apple  Growers 
Referendum 


State   Pair 
Audit 


State   Fair 
Paving 


Appointment  of 
State  Fair 
Manager 


Research   Stations 
Tour 


Present:  J.  Atwell  Alexander,  W.  I.  Bissette,  Glenn  G.  Gil- 
more,  Hoyle  C.  Griffin,  Claude  T.  Hall,  George  P.  Kittrell, 
Charles  F.  Phillips,  J.  H.  Poole. 

Approved  loans  from  Warehouse  Fund  as  follows:  To  King 
Brothers  Farm  Center,  Ayden,  for  additional  grain  storage 
facilities,  $35,000;  to  House  Milling  Co.,  Newton  Grove,  for 
additional  grain  storage  bins,  $5,000. 

Heard  report  from  O.  W.  Faison,  NCDA  grain  marketing 
specialist,  on  state's  10-year  progress  in  grain  storage  ex- 
pansion and  need  for  still  further  increases. 

Approved  request  from  North  Carolina  Apple  Growers  As- 
sociation for  authorization  to  hold  a  referendum  on  the 
question  of  an  assessment  on  commercial  apple  growers  to 
promote  the  use  and  sale  of  North  Carolina  apples. 

Received  and  discussed  report  on  audit  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Fair  for  the  calendar  year  1959,  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  State  Auditor. 

Heard  report  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton,  State  Fair  Manager, 
on  losses  in  1959  by  reason  of  extra  expenses  incurred  in 
dealing  with  problem  of  mud  during  the  entire  Fair  Week. 
Recommended  use  of  Permanent  Improvement  funds  on 
hand  to  pave  all  fairground  walkways  and  put  gravel  on 
parking  lots  before  the  1960  State  Fair. 

Commended  Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton  for  splendid  service  under 
adverse  conditions,  and  approved  his  re-appointment  as 
Fair  Manager  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Approved  a  tentative  schedule  for  Board  members  to  visit 
the  16  Research  Stations  operated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


ACCOUNTS 

Grace  H. M alloy 

Auditor 


This  division  serves  as  the  central  fiscal  and  personnel  divi- 
sion for  the  Department  proper  and  for  sixteen  other  special 
and  General  Fund  programs.  Responsibilities  of  this  division 
include :  acceptance  of  receipts,  including  the  collection  of  taxes 
and  fees  and  the  collection  of  assessments  for  six  agricultural 
promotional  organizations  and  foundations,  the  disbursement  of 
funds,  budget  maintenance  and  control,  procurement,  and  per- 
sonnel affairs. 

Financial  reports  of  the  department  and  the  various  divisions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Code  28721 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1.  1958-June  30.  11)60 

Summary  by  Purposes  19.19-60  1958-59 

I.  Administration     $  44,845.26     $      41,602.77 

Accounting  Office 53,310.40  51,497.84 

Publicity  &  Publications  38,732.34  37,052.47 

II.  Inspection 70,307.56  62,032.59 

III.  Markets    ._ 364,906.49  349,037.00 

IV.  Dairy  ... 67,056.55  62,357.86 

V.  Entomology   80,262.92  80,151.77 

VI.  Seed    Laboratory   ___ 88,045.73  84,586.42 

VII.  Analytical    1 238,875.80  228,340.45 

VIII.  Crop  Statistics  158,800.29  152,700.87 

IX.  Soil  Testing  ._ 103,957.45  98,444.74 

X.  Veterinary ...._ 438,047.97  368,361.15 

XI.  Research  Stations  561,419.95  493,740.56 

XIII.  Weights  &  Measures  98,149.07  90,516.54 

XIV.  State  Museum 35,209.05  32,388.85 

XV.  Custodial 18,436.48  18,180.44 

XVI.  Miscellaneous    126,269.50  122,102.98 

XVII.  Farmers   Market    30,439.27  29,951.09 

XVIII.  Merit  Salary  Increments  

XIX.  Reserves    


Total  Expenditures $2,617,072.08     $2,403,046.39 
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Summary  by  Objects                                                19-59-60  1958-59 

11.  Salaries  and  Wages  . $1,751,424.85  $1,636,924.21 

12.  Supplies  and  Materials  ..:_.. 176,771.91  147,069.10 

13.  Postage,  Tel.,  Tel.,  and  Express 39.550.68  36,001.24 

14.  Travel  Expense  ._ 199,503.85  188.835.74 

15.  Printing  and  Binding  30,477.42  29,703.19 

16.  Motor  Vehicle  Operation . 16,629.06  15,696.09 

17.  Light,  Power  and  Water 12,156.57  10,596.48 

18.  Repairs  and  Alterations __  41,531.92  16,812.95 

19.  General   Expense   111,525.48  116,207.49 

22.  Insurance  and  Bonding  .. 5,085.17  3,803.88 

23.  Equipment    _.._ 112,996.35  54,789.91 

32.  Additions  and  Betterments  35,163.68 

33.  Stores  for  Resale  15,407.52  19,711.38 

Contribution  to  Retirement  System  and  Social 

Security  Coverage  104,011.30  91,731.05 

Reserves    

Merit  Salary  Increments  ___ 

Total  Expenditures $2,617,072.08  $2,403,046.39 

Less     Transfer  from  RMA  52,033.86  60,034.79 

Less     Transfer  from  AMA  2,583.85  2,970.37 

Less     Transfer  from  USDA 

Cooperative  Agreement  _ 3,232.96  2,140.82 

Less     Research  Station  Perquisites  11,985.00  11,376.66 

Less     Transfer  from  Cooperative  Inspection 

Service,  Code  28731 3,726.00  3,726.00 

Less     Transfer  from  State  Warehouse 

System,  Code  28727  3,283.00  3,283.00 

Less     Peanut    Handler's    Licenses 1,890.00  1,820.00 

Less     Sale  of  Equipment  4,895.09 

Less     Raleigh  Farmer's  Market  13,880.19  11,845.49 

Less     Transfer  from  N.  C.  State  College 331.00 

Total $2,519,231.13  $2,305,849.26 

CONDITIONS  OF  FUNDS 

Treasurer's  Cash— June  30  $      31,678.02  $    127,214.19 

Investments  in  Bonds  and  Premiums  on  Bonds 103,874.98  103,874.98 

Total  Credit  Balance  June  30_. __ ...$    135,553.00  $    231,089.17 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Code  28721 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 

July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

1959-60  1958-59 

Fertilizer  Tax - $    384,762.63  $    427,926.26 

Cottonseed  Meal  -             179.39  1,351.50 

Feed   Tax  - _ 382,443.93  392,048.81 
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1959-60  1958-59 

Seed   Licenses   _._ 29,736.00  30,059.00 

Condimental  Feed  - 9,065.00  9,480.00 

Serum    17,616.72  19,191.76 

Costs    __ 12,166.30  11,783.13 

Linseed  Oil  294.44  591.32 

Bleached  Flour  6.090.00  7,395.00 

Bottling    Plants    „_ 1,410.00  1,460.00 

Ice  Cream  3,560.00  2,430.00 

Insecticides    36,757.00  32,850.00 

Research    Stations   173,834.68  173,494.24 

Bakeries _.  2,670.00  2,670.00 

Chicken  Tests  -... 75,160.06  73,061.23 

Seed  Tags  20,970.31  31,856.45 

Inspection  Entomology  ._ .: 10,894.00  10,333.50 

Oleomargarine 1,050.00  1,100.00 

Rabies 

Land  Plaster  &  Agri.  Lime 23,805.02  28,937.23 

Fertilizer  Registration  7,813.00  7,472.00 

Miscellaneous 84.41  78.80 

Feed   Registration  8,166.00  8,105.00 

Canned  Dog  Food  Registration 481.00  1,200.42 

Lime  Registration  340.00  345.00 

Livestock  Marketing  Permits  5,900.00  4,800.00 

Dog  Food  Stamps  12,232.67  11,619.85 

Hatchery  Fees  &  Supplies  4,203.89  4,601.00 

Permits  for  Out-of-State  Milk 700.00  550.00 

Anti-Freeze   Permits    2,175.00  3,350.00 

Weights  &  Measures  Fees 9,317.50  9,102.50 

Garbage   Permits   476.00  542.00 

Babcock  Testers  Licenses  214.00  210.00 

Tobacco  Curers  Tags  4,641.00  3,675.00 

Sampler's   Licenses 490.00  422.00 

Interest  on  Bonds  2,500.00  2,500.00 

Land  Plaster  Registration   35.00  15.00 

Rendering  Plants  150.00 

Total  Agricultural  Receipts $1,252,234.95     $1,316,758.00 

Contribution  from  General  Fund 1,171,460.00  1,050,000.00 

Total  Revenue $2,423,694.95     $2,366,758.00 


CONTRIBUTION  FROM  THE  GENERAL  FUND 
General  Fund— Code  28021 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Revenue  Appropriation $1,246,279.00     $1,157,438.00 

Expenditures 

Contribution  to  Department  of  Agriculture — 

Code  28721   _ 1,171,460.00       1,050,000.00 

Unspent  Balance  of  Appropriation 74,819.00  107,438.00 
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GASOLINE  AND  OIL  INSPECTION 
General  Fund— Code  12201 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

1959-60  1958-59 

Revenue  Appropriation   ___. $    331,464.00  $    301,270.00 

Disbursements    314,096.99  285,388.53 

Unspent  Balance  of  Appropriation  17,367.01  15,881.47 

STATE  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM— SUPERVISION 
Special  Fund — Code  28727 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit  Balance— July  1 $      14,287.32     $      16,602.70 

Receipts 

Revenue   Collections   _ 42,027.51  40,923.25 

Miscellaneous  Collections 4,361.19  123,242.13 

Disbursements 

Expenditures 41,673.55  43,328.17 

Miscellaneous  Expenditures 4,985.38  123,152.59 

Credit  Balance— June  30 14,017.09  14,287.32 

STATE  WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM— PRINCIPAL 
Special  Fund— Code  28729 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Casb  on  Hand— State  Treas.  July  1 $      23,879.63     $  228.95 

Receipts 

Repayment  of  Loans  74,024.00  71,424.00 

Total   Availability  97,903.63  71,652.95 

Disbursements 

Purchase  of  Bonds  47,773.32 

Loans  to  Warehouses 75,000.00 

Judgment  and  Costs  ._  6,536.41 

Treasurers  Cash— June  30 16,367.22            23,879.63 

Loans  to  Warehouses 542,420.00          541,444.00 

Invested  in  2%%  U.S.  Gov't  Bonds 152,000.00          152,000.00 

Total  Worth— June  30  710,787.22          717.323.63 


COOPERATIVE  INSPECTION  SERVICE 
Special  Fund — Code  28731 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 

July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Treasurers  Cash— July  1  $    192,981.65     $      70,669.30 

U.S.  Treasury  Bonds— 2V2%  Par  Value 40,000.00  40,000.00 
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1959-60  1958-59 

Premiums  on  Bonds  1,175.00  1,175.00 

Credit  Balance— July  1  234,156.65  111,844.30 

Receipts 433,368.89  553,461.67 

Disbursements  - 397,785.11  431,149.32 

Credit  Balance— June  30  269,740.43  234,156.65 

EGG   MARKETING   ACT 
Special  Fund— Code  28733 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  I960 

Credit  Balance— July  1  $  17,021.97  $      13,413.64 

Receipts _ _ -... 21,974.34  21,204.91 

Disbursements    24,038.04  17,596.58 

Credit  Balance— June  30  .'. 14,958.27  17,021.97 

STRUCTURAL  PEST  CONTROL 
Special  Fund— Code  28735 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit  Balance— July  1  $  15,431.35  $      14,987.87 

Receipts    16,875.00  16,829.00 

Disbursements    __ 17,588.38  16,385.52 

Credit  Balance— June  30  14,717.97  15,431.35 

VOLUNTARY  POULTRY  INSPECTION 
Special  Fund— Code  28737 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit  Balance— July  1  _ $  2,161.70     $        4,974.23 

Receipts    31,422.25 

Disbursements  34,234.78 

Credit  Balance— June  30  2,161.70             2,161.70 

CREDIT  UNION  SUPERVISION 
Special  Fund— Code  28739 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit   Balance— Julv   1 $  13,715.52  $        6,608.07 

Receipts    48,462.13  42,178.49 

Disbursements     39,548.57  35,071.04 

Credit   Balance— June  30 22,629.08  13,715.52 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   SURPLUS    COMMODITIES 
Code  28743 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit   Balance— July  1   $      97,610.33     $    116,580.26 

Revenue   Collections 9,610.25  17,576.21 
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1959-60  1958-59 

Disbursements    10,553.57  36,546.14 

Credit  Balance— June  30  ...._ 96,667.01  97,610.33 


SHEEP  DISTRIBUTION  PROJECT 
Special  Fund — Code  28745 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit   Balance— July  1   $  43,253.89  14,538.11 

Revenue    Collections   99,764.70  252,421.74 

Disbursements    91,465.37  223,705.96 

Credit  Balance— June  30  51,553.22  43,253.89 


N.  C.  AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING  ACT 
FEDERAL  FUND 

Special  Fund— Code  28749 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit  Balance— July  1  $      14,228.01     $      12,056.24 

Receipts— RMA  Matching  Fund 58,697.54  65,176.93 

Disbursements 

Markets  Division  Expenses  in  Connection  with 

RMA  Project— Transferred  to  Code  28721 52,033.86  60,034.79 

Crop  Statistics  Division  Expenses  in  Connec- 
tion with  RMA  Project — Transferred  to  Code 
28721 2,583.85  2,970.37 

Credit  Balance— June  30  18,307.84  14,228.01 


SPECIAL  DEPOSITORY  ACCOUNT  REPORTING  SYSTEM 

Code— 28751 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 

July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Credit  Balance— July  1  $        9,750.00     $        9,750.00 

Receipts — (Cash  Bond  Deposits) 

Reporting   System  3,750.00 

Handler's  of  Farm  Products 5,000.00 

Disbursements 

Refund  of  Cash  Bond  Deposit  Reporting  System...  500.00  5,000.00 

Refund  of  Cash  Bond  Deposit — Handler's  of  Farm 

Products   5,000.00 

Credit  Balance— June  30 8,000.00  9,750.00 
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voluntary  meat  inspection 

Special  Fund— Code  28753 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

1 959-60  1958-59 

Credit  Balance— July  1   $  8,123.33  $        2,453.01 

Receipts    73,924.39  49,996.29 

Disbursements _  68,695.65  44,325.97 

Credit  Balance— June  30 13,352.07  8,123.33 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1953 
Code  65342 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Appropriation $        3,219.53     $        6,354.43 

Disbursements  409.99  3,134.90 

Unspent   Balance  of  Appropriation 2.809.54  3,219.53 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1957 
Code  65777 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Appropriation    $      72,986.16     $    183,882.58 

Disbursements 985.75  110,896.42 

Unspent  Balance  of  Appropriation 72,000.41  72,986.16 


CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  1959 
Code  65961 

STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 
July  1,  1958— June  30,  1960 

Appropriation    $      85,700.00 

Disbursements    47,921.30 

Unspent  Balance  of  Appropriation 37,778.70 


DIVISION  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Dr.  E.  W.  Constable 

State  Chemist 

The  Division  of  Chemistry  administers  state  laws  dealing 
with  control  of  fertilizers;  livestock  and  poultry  feeds;  insecti- 
cides; foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics;  bottling  plants,  bakeries  and 
other  food  processing,  storage  and  distribution  facilities;  auto- 
motive antifreezes ;  linseed  oil ;  and  the  application  of  pesticides 
by  aircraft. 

Requirements  which  are  common  to  most  of  these  laws  are 
that  the  respective  products  shall  bear  specified,  factual  and  in- 
formative labeling  and  guarantees  which  must  be  lived  up  to. 
For  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  further  requirements  are  that 
they  shall  be  wholesome  and  free  from  adulteration  or  exposure 
to  insanitation,  that  drugs  shall  carry  adequate  directions  for  use, 
cautions  against  misuse  and,  in  the  case  of  dangerous  drugs, 
notice  of  restricted  sale.  Pesticide  labeling  must  give  directions 
for  use,  warning  against  danger,  antidotes  in  case  of  accident 
and  first  aid  procedures  according  to  the  nature  of  the  product. 
Registration  and  clearance  before  sale  is  required  for  fertilizers, 
livestock  feeds,  canned  dog  foods,  bleached  flour,  insecticides 
and  automotive  antifreezes.  Those  engaging  in  commercial 
aerial  application  of  pesticides  are  required  to  show  adequate 
knowledge  to  carry  on  this  work,  to  procure  state  licenses,  and 
to  carry  liability  insurance. 

The  activities  of  the  Chemical  Division  for  the  biennium  are 
summarized  in  the  following  sections. 

Commercial  Fertilizers,  Agricultural  Liming 
Materials  and  Landplaster 

The  fertilizer  and  lime  laws  require  among  other  things,  in- 
spection of  these  products  in  all  parts  of  the  state  to  determine 
compliance  with  labeling  requirements,  and  the  collection  of 
samples  for  analysis  to  determine  if  guarantees  are  met.  Anal- 
yses are  made  on  fertilizers  for  content  of  nitrogen,  phosphate, 
potash,  calcium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  sulfur,  boron,  acid-form- 
ing qualities,  and  trace  elements  such  as  manganese,  copper, 
iron,  zinc  and  molybdenum;  on  liming  materials  for  calcium, 
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magnesium,  acid-neutralizing  value,  fineness  of  particle  size,  and 
potash  when  included ;  and  on  landplaster  for  content  of  calcium 
sulphate. 

Coverage  for  the  biennium  was : 

Official  fertilizer  samples 21,138 

Unofficial  samples  of  fertilizers  and 

materials  for  farmers 60 

Official  liming  materials,  lime-potash  and 

landplaster  569 

Total   21,767 

Upon  completion  of  individual  analyses,  reports  were  for- 
warded to  all  concerned.  Detailed  results  of  the  work  were  made 
available  to  the  public  collectively  in  annual  issues  of  the  "Fer- 
tilizer Report"  published  by  the  department  for  that  purpose. 

Results  showed  that  these  materials  sold  in  the  state  during 
the  biennium  were  generally  of  good  quality  and  measured  up  to 
guarantees  made  for  them.  For  the  limited  number  of  deficien- 
cies found,  consumers  were  reimbursed  according  to  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  fertilizer  law. 

A  problem  of  pressing  nature  is  imposed  by  a  trend  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  to  add  the  secondary  plant  food  elements 
(magnesium,  calcium,  sulfur  and  boron)  to  their  fertilizer  guar- 
antees and  to  include  in  their  advertising  and  sales  promotional 
material  references  to  trace  elements  (manganese,  copper,  iron, 
zinc  and  molybdenum). 

Continued  cropping  of  the  soil  depletes  all  supplies  of  plant 
food  elements,  but  in  fertilizing  we  have  been  concerned  more 
with  restoring  to  the  soil  the  major  plant  food  elements  than  with 
replacing  secondary  and  trace  elements.  This  is  creating  prob- 
lems which  are  demanding  more  attention. 

The  interest  and  welfare  of  fertilizer  users,  manufacturers 
and  all  others  concerned  with  agricultural  matters  can  be  prop- 
erly safeguarded  only  by  extending  adequate  control  into  these 
new  and  expanding  areas.  This  can  be  done  only  by  adequate 
extension  of  chemical  work.  In  effort  to  meet  this  need,  request 
for  provision  for  an  additional  chemist  is  included  in  the  current 
budget  requests. 
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Commercial  Feeds 

Commercial  livestock  and  poultry  feeds  and  canned  dog  foods 
were  inspected  statewide  for  compliance  with  registration,  label- 
ing, inspection  tax  payment  and  other  requirements.  Official 
samples  were  collected  and  analyzed  chemically  to  determine  the 
content  of  crude  protein,  crude  fat,  crude  fiber,  and  content  of 
drugs;  also  microscopically  to  determine  the  ingredients  com- 
posing the  products  and  the  condition  of  these  ingredients. 

Coverage  for  the  biennium  was : 

Official  feed  samples 4,393 

Unofficial  feed  samples  1,360 

Analyses  for  medication  in  above  feeds  (452) 

Total   5,753 

Individual  reports  were  forwarded  to  all  concerned  as  anal- 
yses were  completed  and  details  of  all  work  made  available  pub- 
licly in  the  annual  "Feed  Report".  Results  of  the  work  show 
that  feed  standards  and  quality  were  maintained  on  a  normal 
level. 

A  problem  of  particular  concern  is  the  greater  amount  of 
chemical  work  which  now  is  required  to  qualify  a  given  number 
of  feed  samples  as  compared  with  requirements  of  earlier  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  large  quantities  of  feed  which  now  contain 
such  additives  as  drugs  and  growth  stimulants.  While  analysis 
for  these  additives  is  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  and  destructive 
competition  and  to  assure  the  integrity  of  these  feeds,  it  prac- 
tically doubles  the  amount  of  chemical  work  required. 

Accompanying  these  complications  is  the  fact  that  feed  con- 
sumption in  the  state,  for  the  decade  1950-1960,  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 88.5  percent,  while  control  coverage  has  not  been 
similarly  expanded.  In  an  effort  to  meet  this  problem,  along 
with  the  similar  situation  regarding  fertilizer  previously  dis- 
cussed, request  is  made  in  the  1960-62  budget  for  funds  to  em- 
ploy additional  feed  and  fertilizer  chemists. 

Economic  Poisons 

The  work  of  this  division  in  administering  the  law  governing 
insecticides,  fungicides,  rodenticides,  defoliants  and  other  pesti- 
cides, follows  much  the  same  pattern  as  for  feed  and  fertilizer 
control  work.    It  includes  statewide  inspection  and  collection  of 
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official  samples  for  chemical  analysis,  reports  on  individual  anal- 
yses to  the  parties  concerned  and  publication  of  an  annual  "In- 
secticide Report"  to  make  detailed  results  of  the  work  available 
to  the  public. 

New  pesticide  residue  restrictions  have  increased  the  work 
load  of  this  division  more  in  its  administration  of  food  laws  than 
in  activities  under  the  economic  poisons  law.  (See  section  of 
this  chapter  headed  "Foods  and  Drugs.")  However,  they  have 
added  to  the  volume  of  work  under  the  economic  poisons  act, 
particularly  in  increased  checking  on  registration  and  labeling 
which  have  been  subject  to  many  changes  under  new  federal 
and  state  restrictions. 

Following  the  practice  in  preceding  biennial  reports  and  the 
annual  Insecticide  Reports,  the  results  reported  herein  are  based 
on  calendar  years  rather  than  on  fiscal  years,  since  insecticide 
seasons  naturally  fit  into  that  pattern  and  insecticide  laws  are 
arranged  accordingly. 

Coverage  for  the  biennium  was  as  follows : 

Official  samples  2,567 

Unofficial  samples 28 

Total   2,595 

Again  the  work  of  the  biennium  showed  that  standards  were 
maintained  on  a  normal  level  and  that  generally  satisfactory 
products  were  supplied  to  users.  Defective  products  were  dealt 
with  as  prescribed  by  law. 

The  insecticide  work  load  has  been  increased  by  additional 
pesticide-fertilizer  mixtures  permitted  by  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  response  to  an  urgent  demand 
from  farmers.  The  chemical  work  required  to  check  these  mix- 
tures is  more  involved  and  more  extensive  than  for  the  unmixed 
products. 

One  apparent  abuse  which  was  dealt  with  involved  the  selling 
of  pesticides  on  an  interstate  basis.  A  pesticide  sold  from  an- 
other state  direct  to  a  consumer  in  North  Carolina,  for  this  con- 
sumer's personal  use  only  and  not  for  resale,  while  being  subject 
to  the  federal  law,  is  not  subject  to  the  state  law.  Certain  manu- 
facturers, presuming  to  sell  on  the  interstate  basis  only,  were 
placing  in  the  hands  of  North  Carolina  merchants  lots  of  insecti- 
cides in  small  packages  and  in  volume  such  as  to  suggest  resale 
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as  the  only  further  practical  outlet.  The  manufacturer,  in 
avoiding  state  registration,  and  neglecting  to  advise  merchants 
of  the  legal  situation,  gained  a  competitive  advantage.  Consum- 
ers got  less  assurance  as  to  the  exact  identity  and  quality  of  the 
products  purchased,  and  uninformed  merchants  stumbled  into 
violative  operations.     Corrective  measures  were  instituted. 

Aerial  Crop  Dusting 

The  aerial  crop  dusting  law  has  served  well  to  retain  in  this 
line  of  work  the  more  responsible  operators,  to  reduce  unscrup- 
ulous competition,  to  restrain  incompetent  and  irresponsible 
operators,  and  to  assure  agriculture  of  a  reliable  aerial  crop 
dusting  service.  In  the  service  rendered  there  have  been  no 
complaints,  but  there  have  been  complaints  regarding  dusts  go- 
ing beyond  the  intended  bounds  and  onto  neighboring  property, 
at  times  to  the  detriment  of  neighbors,  particularly  where  this 
resulted  in  annoyance  or  danger  of  insecticide  residues  in  milk 
and  other  foods. 

This  is  an  inherent  difficulty  with  aerial  crop  dusting  in  small 
fields,  close  quarters,  and  over  rugged  terrain.  Continued  effort 
is  directed  toward  fostering  a  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  neighborly  relations  and  interrelated  welfare.  The 
law,  however,  is  designed  more  toward  the  purpose  of  reliable 
and  responsible  service  in  commercial  crop  dusting  rather  than 
to  infringement  upon  neighboring  property.  Some  revision  in 
the  law  to  extend  its  coverage  more  positively  into  the  latter  field 
may  be  in  order. 

Licenses  issued  for  the  biennium  were : 

1959  1960 

Contractors  45  51 

Applicators   95  79 

Airplanes  83  65 

Automotive  Antifreezes 

The  North  Carolina  Internal  Combustion  Engine  Anti-freeze 
Law  continues  to  serve  as  a  highly  effective  instrument  in  assur- 
ing consumers  of  adequate  supplies  of  high  grade  products,  in 
relieving  ethical  manufacturers  of  unscrupulous  competition,  in 
keeping  spurious  products  off  the  market  and  in  relieving  North 
Carolina  merchants   of  the  danger  of  entrapment  in  damage 
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claims  by  buying  and  selling  antifreezes  which  they  formerly  had 
no  way  of  satisfactorily  evaluating. 

Registrations  totaled  89  brands  for  1958-59  and  80  brands  for 
1959-60.  These,  representing  44  manufacturers,  covered  both 
the  alcohol  or  volatile  types  and  the  glycol  or  non-volatile  type. 

Foods  and  Drugs 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Law  is  to 
assure  consumers  of  a  safe,  wholesome,  honestly  labeled  supply 
of  these  products.  Among  the  requirements  to  accomplish  this 
is  that  the  products  be  composed  of  sound  and  wholesome  raw 
materials,  that  they  be  handled,  processed,  packaged  and  stored 
in  a  fully  sanitary  manner,  and  that  environment,  housing,  equip- 
ment, vehicles  and  other  facilities  be  kept  and  used  in  a  manner 
to  preclude  exposure  that  may  result  in  contamination. 

Among  the  procedures  for  carrying  out  these  purposes  are 
regular  and  systematic  inspections  with  inspection  reports  as 
permanent  records,  recommending  corrections  of  unsatisfactory 
conditions ;  closures,  embargoes  or  other  actions  as  prescribed  by 
law.    Summary  of  these  activities  follow. 

Food  Plant  Inspections 

Bakeries  and  Doughnut  Plants 2,573 

Bottling  Plants  1,319 

Other  types  of  plants  and  storages  (processing  and 
packaging  meats,  pickles,  seafood,  flour,  meal, 
candy,  potato  chips,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.)  .3,050 


Total 6,942 

Plant  Operations  Suspended 

Bakeries   30 

Bottling  Plants  15 

Others,  (as  listed  in  preceding  tabulation) 63 

Total 108 

Analyses  of  Samples,  Embargoes 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  inspections  and  actions,  the  state- 
wide collection  of  samples  and  their  analysis — chemical,  physical, 
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microscopic,  optical,  etc. — are  indispensable  tools  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  law.  The  final  determination  of  adultera- 
tion and  misbranding  is  dependent  on  such  analyses. 

The  work  of  the  biennium  included  the  handling  and  checking 
of  2,000  samples  and  222  embargoes  involving  1,770,000  pounds 
of  foods.  The  samples  represented  both  satisfactory  and  unsat- 
isfactory products.  The  embargoes  represented  all  classes  and 
types  of  foods — cereals,  flour,  meal,  meats,  vegetables,  fruits, 
canned  goods,  bakery  products,  sugar,  spices,  candies,  etc. — and 
for  various  reasons  such  as  misbranding,  spoilage,  insanitation, 
contamination  by  filth,  insects,  rodents,  worms  and  other  ver- 
min, damage  from  storms,  fires,  wrecks  and  other  exposure,  other 
forms  of  adulteration  and  misbranding,  both  inadvertent  and 
intentional. 

Fires,  Floods,  Storms  and  Wrecks 

Fires,  floods,  storms  and  wrecks  grievously  include  in  their 
toll  large  volumes  of  foods  and  drugs.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  involved  from  contamination  and  spoilage,  and  over- 
zealous  salvaging  to  minimize  losses,  can  result  in  serious  sick- 
ness and  injury  to  consumers.  Supervision  and  direction  of  the 
separation,  qualification  and  disposal  of  these  products  is  a  crit- 
ical part  of  the  inspection  work  and  it  is  given  preferential  at- 
tention. 

Fourteen  fires  of  significant  proportion,  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  state,  involving  some  740,000  pounds  of  products,  valued 
at  $290,000.  were  handled  during  the  biennium.  Products  in- 
volved in  storms  and  wrecks  accounted  for  the  handling  of  an 
additional  740,000  pounds  of  products,  valued  at  $82,000.  Other 
items  similarly  handled  were  two  acres  of  cabbage,  flooded  with 
sewage ;  23,500  lbs.  of  contaminated  sugar ;  10,000  bushels  brined 
peppers,  insect  infested ;  and  16,450  bushels  salt  stock  cucum- 
bers, spoiled. 

Contamination 

Contamination  of  foods  and  feeds  with  pesticides  is  of  growing 
concern.  This  arises  from  treating  both  growing  and  stored 
crops  with  insecticides  and  from  applying  fungicides  to  seeds 
and  cereal  grains  for  planting,  then  returning  these  to  channels 
for  use  as  foods  or  in  producing  food  oils,  fats,  and  seed  and 
bean  meals.  Examples  of  such  contamination  are  recent  experi- 
ences with  cranberries,  milk  and  other  foods  and  current  law- 
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suits  involving  thousands  of  chickens  damaged  by  feed  composed 
in  part  of  treated  grain.  Quantities  of  grain,  including  one 
240,000-pound  lot  of  wheat,  have  been  diverted  to  non-food  use 
because  of  such  contamination.  The  problems  presented  by  this 
situation  are  further  referred  to  in  a  following  paragraph  on 
"Personnel". 

Contaminated  sugar,  particularly  in  bags  damaged  and  torn  in 
importation  into  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  caused  extended 
concern.  It  was  contended  that  North  Carolina's  handling  of 
such  contaminated  sugar  was  more  severe  than  in  other  states 
and  this  appeared  as  a  threat  to  divert  imports  away  from  North 
Carolina  ports.  It  hardly  appeared  logical  that  any  state  or 
federal  food  control  authorities  would  temporize  in  such  matters. 
The  trouble  was  eliminated  by  the  work  of  the  division  in  coop- 
eration with  federal  authorities  in  establishing  a  uniform  written 
code  for  qualifying  imported  sugar. 

Drugs 

Drug  work  for  the  biennium  was  applied  to  complaints  and  in- 
vestigations of  the  illegal  sale  of  drugs,  the  removal  from  open 
sale  of  proprietary  remedies  containing  dangerous  drugs  which 
are  limited  to  prescriptions,  and  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Department  in  recalling  from  the  market  various  lots  of  drugs 
which  were  found  to  be  unsafe.  The  sale  of  drugs  through 
vending  machines  was  qualified  as  illegal  since  this  manner  of 
sale  would  preclude  the  discretionary  withholding  of  drugs  from 
minors  and  children  who  also  purchase  candy  and  gum  from 
such  machines.  No  labeling  could  be  devised  to  safeguard  self- 
medication  as  required  by  law,  for  those  below  the  age  of  discre- 
tion. This  stand  is  concurred  in  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Pharmacy.  The  same  stand, 
taken  also  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  sustained  in  court  action 
in  that  state. 

Personnel 

The  coverage  in  food  control  work,  as  has  been  set  forth  in 
preceding  reports  and  budgets,  has  not  kept  pace  with  normal 
growth  and  development,  and  in  certain  respects  has  lost  ground. 
This  results  from  the  necessity  to  spread  personnel  ever  thinner 
in  order  to  carry  new  work  assigned  to  the  department  without 
provision  for  personnel  to  handle  it.     This  status  has  reached  a 
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critical  stage  now  in  the  acute  demand  to  maintain  adequate  safe- 
guards against  excessive  pesticide  residues  in  foods  as  discussed 
in  detail  in  a  preceding  section. 

The  only  way  to  maintain  such  safeguard  is  the  continuous 
routine  collection  and  chemical  analysis  of  food  samples  to  de- 
termine the  facts.  It  is  an  obligation  of  the  department  to  get 
this  done.  Since  present  limited  personnel  now  in  food  work 
(one  food  chemist  full  time  and  one  part  time,  and  four  food  in- 
spectors) cannot  hope  to  carry  the  load,  budget  request  has  been 
made  for  funds  to  add  four  food  chemists  and  two  food  inspectors 
to  the  food  control  staff. 


CREDIT  UNION  DIVISION 

W.  V.  DlDAWICK 

State  Superintendent  of  Credit  Unions 

Submitted  herewith  is  our  report  reflecting  the  operation  and 
condition  of  state  chartered  credit  unions  that  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  North  Carolina  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1960. 

Practically  all  of  the  credit  unions  showed  an  excellent  growth 
during  the  two-year  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  consoli- 
dated figures  reveal  that  the  combined  assets  total  $32,160,- 
847.55,  a  net  increase  of  $7,615,947.08  or  34  percent  during  the 
two-year  period  covered  by  this  report.  During  this  period,  the 
total  number  of  members  increased  from  94,000  to   over  100,000. 

During  this  period,  the  average  loan  made  to  members  was 
$375;  and  the  real  estate  loans  amount  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
loans.  Savings  per  credit  union  member  average  $330.  These 
figures  reveal  that  the  capital  is  well  distributed  among  the 
members,  and  that  short-term  loans  are  being  made  for  emerg- 
ency and  provident  purposes.  Borrowed  capital  has  only  in- 
creased by  $215,000  since  1958,  while  reserves  and  undivided 
profit  have  increased  by  more  than  $1,500,000. 

Operating  expenses  amount  to  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  gross  income  for  each  year.  While  this  is  an  increase  over 
the  previous  years,  it  has  become  fairly  stable  in  the  last  two 
years.  Dividends  and  profits  paid  to  members  in  1959  amounted 
to  $1,320,000,  or  an  average  of  4V->  percent  on  members'  savings. 

As  required  by  Subchapter  III,  Chapter  54  of  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  this  division  makes  annual  exami- 
nations of  all  credit  unions  and  followup  visits  when  necessary. 
The  problem  of  inadequate  records  and  poor  management  con- 
tinues to  be  our  chief  source  of  trouble.  In  an  effort  to  improve 
this  situation,  this  division,  through  its  examiners,  has  helped 
put  on  a  three-day  workshop  at  A  &  T  College  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  each  year  for  credit  union  treasurers  and  the 
supervisory  committee  members. 

Since  many  credit  unions  have  grown  and  their  operations 
have  become  more  complicated,  the  need  for  certain  amendments 
to  strengthen  the  credit  union  law  is  now  apparent.  As  it  now 
stands,  the  law  does  not  provide  adequate  authority  to  take  nee- 
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essary  action  in  such  cases  as  inadequate  records,  gross  misman- 
agement, or  misappropriation  of  funds  on  the  part  of  any  credit 
union  officer  or  officers. 

Credit  unions  file  with  this  division  semi-annual  financial  and 
statistical  reports,  and  they  also  pay  fees  to  this  division  based 
on  their  assets.  The  information  contained  in  this  report  is 
compiled  from  the  semi-annual  reports. 


NUMBER,  MEMBERSHIP  AND  ASSETS 
OF   STATE-CHARTERED  CREDIT  UNIONS 

June  30, 1958  June  30, 1960 

Active  Credit  Unions  232  238 

Total  Members - 83,658  100,000 

Total  Assets $24,544,900.47  $32,160,847.55 

Average  Dividend .042%  .045% 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CREDIT  UNIONS 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30, 1958  June  30,  1960 
ASSETS 

Cash  in  Bank  and  on  Hand $  1,703,626.92  $  1,444,044.66 

Loans  to  Members .... 18,530,343.85  25,493,361.25 

Investments  and  Bonds  3,829,265.13  4,339,292.65 

Other  Assets  _ 481,664.57  884,148.99 

$24,544,900.47  $32,160,847.55 


LIABILITIES 

Shares   _ $19,867,044.27  $25,675,601.40 

Deposits __._ 1,100,242.62  1,062,285.98 

Reserve  Fund  1,372,311.40  2,350,834.94 

Undivided  Earnings  537,270.55  1,296,835.87 

Other   Liabilities 1,668,031.63  1,775,289.36 

$24,544,900.47  $32,160,847.55 


DAIRY  DIVISION 

C.  W.  Pegram 

Director 


Dairying  continues  to  be  increasingly  important  to  both  the 
economy  and  the  physical  well-being  of  North  Carolina. 

The  state's  gross  dairy  farm  income  alone  was  over  100  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1959,  almost  three  times  what  it  was  in  1940,  and 
represented  approximately  25  percent  of  the  total  gross  income 
from  all  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  state  has  more  than  4,200  farmers  producing  Grade  A 
milk,  which  is  primarily  for  the  bottled  milk  market,  and  last 
year  they  sold  nearly  one  billion  pounds  of  milk  to  distributing 
plants.  Some  12,000  other  farmers  supply  what  is  known  as 
"manufacturing"  milk  to  cheese,  butter,  evaporated  milk  and 
other  processing  plants,  and  their  production  totaled  more  than 
105  million  pounds  in  1959. 

While  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Division  has  consumer  protection 
as  its  primary  purpose,  it  directly  affects  the  welfare  of  dairy 
farming  and  dairy  processing  industries.  Steady  increases  in 
the  state's  milk  consumption  over  a  period  of  years  reflect  both 
continued  improvements  in  production  and  marketing  and  con- 
sumer assurance  resulting  from  the  state's  regulatory  programs. 

Certainly  farmers  and  dairy  processors  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  progress  they  have  made  by  availing  themselves  of 
new  technologies  for  improved  products  and  more  efficient  opera- 
tion. Technological  developments  have  taken  place  in  the  dairy 
industry  all  the  way  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer's  doorstep. 
These  include  farm  bulk  tanks,  milking  parlors,  and  artificial 
breeding  on  farms ;  along  with  flavor  standardization  and  auto- 
mation in  processing  plants. 

However,  as  is  typical  of  such  innovations,  some  have  created 
new  problems.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  such  problems  con- 
fronting this  division  during  the  past  biennium  resulted  from 
new  discoveries  of  potential  danger  from  penicillin  and  certain 
pesticide  residues  in  milk  and  other  foods,  followed  immediately 
by  state  and  federal  bans  on  the  sale  of  foods  containing  even 
the  minutest  trace  of  such  residues.  This  situation  called  for 
urgent  and  intensive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Dairy  Division. 
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Within  a  period  of  only  a  few  weeks,  the  division  secured  milk 
samples  from  every  Grade  A  dairyman  in  the  state.  These  sam- 
ples were  tested  for  antibiotic  residues,  particularly  penicillin 
which  is  used  in  treating  cows  for  certain  diseases.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  find  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  dairy 
farmers  were  failing  to  withhold  from  the  market  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  milk  from  animals  treated  with  the  antibiotics. 
In  the  few  such  cases  found,  division  inspectors  made  follow-up 
visits  to  see  that  proper  practices  were  being  followed. 

Realizing  the  gravity  of  this  problem  agencies  and  industries 
interested  in  every  phase  of  dairying  made  a  united  effort  to 
inform  all  milk  producers  of  the  necessity  for  carefully  follow- 
ing directions  in  using  antibiotics.  As  a  result,  dairymen  are 
giving  excellent  cooperation  in  preventing  antibiotic  residues  in 
milk.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  evidence  of  penicillin  has 
been  found  on  tests  made  on  bottled  fluid  milk  supplied  to  the 
public. 

The  pesticide  residue  problems  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  in- 
secticides on  milking  cows,  or  on  feed  crops.  Some  insecticides 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  safety  of  milk  for  human  consumption 
if  improperly  used,  as  residues  from  them  may  be  stored  in  the 
fat  of  the  human  body  and  are  considered  accumulative  to  a 
danger  point.  The  test  for  pesticides  is  very  complicated  and 
time  consuming.  A  pesticide  testing  laboratory  section  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  central  dairy  products  laboratory. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  pesticide  laboratory  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  dairy  industry  since  the  present  assay  requires 
specialized  equipment,  and  highly  trained  personnel. 

Preliminary  surveys  show  no  evidence  of  pesticides  in  our 
finished  market  milk  supplies.  Pesticides  have  a  very  necessary 
place  on  our  farms,  but  it  behooves  dairymen  to  use  them  prop- 
erly.   Otherwise  they  will  be  unable  to  sell  their  milk. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Dairy  Division  is  to  super- 
vise the  sampling  and  testing  of  milk  and  cream  purchased  on 
butterfat  basis.  During  the  last  biennium  over  76,000  check 
tests  were  made  covering  the  sampling  and  testing  of  233  licensed 
samplers  and  111  licensed  testers,  which  required  1,669  official 
investigations.  The  use  of  farm  bulk  tanks  by  dairymen  has 
made  for  more  accurate  and  representative  milk  samples  which 
are  a  prerequisite  for  accurate  butterfat  tests.  Samplers  and 
testers  are  required  to  take  both  technical  and  practical  exami- 
nations.     Excellent   cooperation   has   been    received   from   the 
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licensed  samplers  and  testers  in  this  program.  Milk  plants  have 
also  cooperated  by  acquiring  additional  equipment,  such  as  elec- 
tric water  baths.  Check  testing  is  carried  on  in  the  central  and 
the  two  field  laboratories. 

The  Milk  Commission  requires  that  market  milk  contain  a 
minimum  butterfat  content  of  3.6  percent.  Under  a  cooperative 
arrangement,  the  Dairy  Division  makes  the  butterfat  tests  for 
the  Commission,  and  2,890  such  tests  were  made  during  the  bien- 
nium.  In  addition,  this  division  makes  other  butterfat  tests  and 
bacteria  analyses  on  milk  and  dairy  products  to  see  that  they 
meet  state-wide  minimum  standards  for  consumer  protection. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  ice  cream  and  frozen  desserts  in- 
spection program.  This  work  is  carried  on  in  field  and  labora- 
tory. Samples  are  purchased  wherever  offered  for  sale  and  de- 
livered to  the  central  laboratory,  where  both  chemical  and  bac- 
terial analyses  are  made.  When  deficiencies  are  found,  plants 
are  inspected  to  find  the  cause  and  see  that  corrections  are  made. 
The  Dairy  Division  cooperates  with  the  Division  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  checking  weights  of  frozen  desserts. 

Innovations  such  as  mobile  frozen  dessert  units  and  dispenser 
milk  shake  machines  have  added  new  responsibilities.  Depots 
for  mobile  units  are  required  to  have  certain  facilities  necessary 
for  proper  sanitation.  During  the  past  year  improvement  in 
quality  has  been  found  in  the  various  mixes  used  in  these  prod- 
ucts such  as  soft-serve  ice  milk  and  milk  shakes.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  the  use  of  single-service  containers  for  the  mixes. 

During  the  past  biennium  2,079  field  inspections  were  made. 
It  was  necessary  to  close  10  operators  for  failure  to  comply  with 
state  standards  during  the  biennium. 

Modern  laboratory  techniques  offer  the  consumer  protection 
as  to  quality,  and  3,662  frozen  dessert  samples  were  given  com- 
plete analyses  during  the  biennium.  Laboratory  findings  make 
for  efficient  field  inspection.  During  the  past  year  special  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  the  elimination  of  high  bacteria  counts 
which  existed  in  the  products  of  some  plants  and  soft-serve 
stores.  This  plan  has  been  very  effective,  as  marked  improve- 
ments in  quality  have  been  noted. 

As  improvements  and  "know  how"  have  developed  in  the 
processing  of  all  foods,  the  frozen  dessert  industry  has  kept 
pace  with  regard  to  purity  and  quality  of  product. 

Since  milk  and  all  other  dairy  products  are  universally  sold  in 
package  form,  the  matter  of  proper  labeling  is  of  importance  to 
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consumers.  All  samples  are  carefully  observed  for  proper  label- 
ing and  corrections  are  required  in  instances  where  mislabeling 
occurs. 

The  division  continually  checks  for  adulteration  of  milk,  either 
by  carelessness  or  intent.  A  total  of  5,896  samples  were  tested 
by  cryoscope  for  the  presence  of  added  water  during  the  last  two 
years. 

In  addition  to  making  butterfat  tests  for  the  Milk  Commission, 
the  Dairy  Division  makes  tests  for  the  Federal  School  Lunch 
Program,  milk  analyses  for  several  local  health  departments, 
and  inspections  for  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  covering 
frozen  desserts  supplied  to  interstate  carriers.  Assays  are  also 
made  for  several  Army  units  that  do  not  have  laboratory  facili- 
ties. The  division  cooperates  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
meeting  requests  for  assistance. 

The  Dairy  Division  administers  the  Milk  Import  Law  which 
is  designed  to  assure  consumers  that  the  quality  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  milk  shipped  into  the  state  meets  North  Carolina  stan- 
dards. As  North  Carolina  dairymen  have  materially  increased 
their  milk  production  per  cow  and  managed  their  operations  for 
better  seasonal  adjustment  of  supply,  milk  imports  have  steadily 
decreased  during  the  past  10  years ;  although  there  was  some 
increase  in  1959  because  of  the  unusually  severe  winter.  The 
Dairy  Division  and  the  Milk  Commission  have  been  cooperating 
to  direct  milk  from  plants  having  surplus  to  plants  with  short 
supply  within  the  state.  This  is  a  significant  marketing  program 
which  is  resulting  in  better  utilization  of  milk  and  tremendous 
savings  to  both  dairy  farmers  and  processing  plants. 


DIVISION  OF  ENTOMOLOGY 

C.  H.  Brannon 
State  Entomologist 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  is  based  upon  the 
State  Plant  Pest  Law  which  was  amended  in  1957  (Chapter  106, 
Article  36).  The  work  of  this  division  has  expanded  rapidly 
due  to  the  alarming  increase  in  kinds  of  plant  pests  in  North 
Carolina.  Insects,  plant  diseases  and  nematodes  are  all  becom- 
ing more  destructive  and  require  expanded  programs  for  effec- 
tive quarantine  and  control.  Eradication  or  control  of  plant 
pests  is  absolutely  essential  for  adequate  food  and  feed  in  our 
expanding  economy.  Plant  pests  cause  a  damage  of  over  12  bil- 
lion dollars  each  year  in  the  United  States,  with  North  Carolina 
experiencing  its  share  of  this  frightful  loss. 

The  Division  of  Entomology  cooperates  with  the  Plant  Pest 
Control  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  all 
phases  of  plant  pest  control  work  in  North  Carolina. 

Nursery  Inspection 

The  Division  of  Entomology  has  the  enormous  task  of  care- 
fully inspecting  and  issuing  certificates  to  every  plant  nursery 
in  North  Carolina  each  year.  This  is  the  largest  single  project 
of  this  division.  The  division  also  licenses  nursery  stock  dealers, 
and  they  are  inspected,  as  time  permits,  to  see  that  only  stock 
from  certified  sources  is  sold  in  North  Carolina. 

The  steady  increase  in  numbers  of  certified  nurseries  and 
dealers  continues.  There  are  now  849  nurseries  and  632  nursery 
dealers  in  North  Carolina.  If  the  present  growth  continues, 
North  Carolina  will  have  over  1,000  nurseries  within  the  near 
future.  The  increase  in  nursery  stock  dealers  has  also  been 
consistent  and  is  expected  to  continue  its  present  trend. 

Nurseries  in  the  vicinity  of  quarantine  areas  are  given  addi- 
tional inspections  and  treatments  by  state  and  federal  inspectors 
as  required  by  state  and  federal  regulations.  Such  supervision 
and  inspections  are  carefully  done  by  trained  staff  members  who 
are  highly  efficient  and  faithful  in  their  duties. 
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Witchweed 

Witchweed,  which  was  first  discovered  in  North  Carolina  in 
1956,  now  infests  15  counties:  Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus, 
Cumberland,  Duplin,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Pender, 
Richmond,  Robeson,  Sampson,  Scotland  and  Wayne.  Seven 
counties  are  infested  in  South  Carolina. 

The  federal  government  maintains  a  fully  staffed  witchweed 
laboratory  on  the  Border  Belt  Research  Station  near  Whiteville, 
North  Carolina,  for  basic  research  on  this  important  pest.  An 
intensive  cooperative  program  with  farmers,  carried  out  largely 
with  federal  funds,  has  enabled  growers  to  control  the  witchweed 
in  the  infested  area.  This  project  requires  hundreds  of  field  in- 
spectors and  control  men  in  supervising  the  applications  of  herbi- 
cides and  in  administering  "catch-crop"  and  "trap-crop"  pro- 
grams. 

North  Carolina  has  an  infested  area  which  includes  78,689 
acres  located  on  4,706  farms.  All  infested  acreage  is  under  cul- 
tural or  chemical  control  programs. 

Imported  Fire  Ant 

The  imported  fire  ant,  one  of  the  worst  pests  in  the  deep  South, 
has  been  found  in  eight  North  Carolina  counties:  Brunswick, 
Carteret,  Craven,  Mecklenburg,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Robeson  and 
Wake.  There  are  11,618  acres  in  the  infested  area;  7,451  acres 
have  been  treated.  This  includes  all  known  infestations  in  seven 
counties.  The  remaining  area  in  Carteret  County  is  now  being 
treated  in  cooperation  with  the  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Soybean  Cyst  Nematode 

The  soybean  cyst  nematode  is  now  found  in  nine  counties: 
Camden,  Currituck,  Gates,  New  Hanover,  Pasquotank,  Pender, 
Perquimans,  Tyrrell  and  Union.  This  infested  area  includes 
4,839  acres  on  131  properties. 

Fumigation  with  DD,  used  at  the  rate  of  80  gallons  per  acre, 
looks  promising.  Two  40-gallon  treatments  are  applied  at  two- 
week  intervals. 

The  survey  is  continuing.  Soil  samples  are  collected,  brought 
to  the  laboratory,  and  examined  under  a  microscope.  This  pro- 
cedure is  exacting  and  must  be  done  by  trained  personnel. 
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This  entire  program  is  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the 
Plant  Pest  Control  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. A  strict  quarantine  in  the  infested  area  prevents  the 
spread  of  this  pest  into  uninfested  areas.  The  soybean  cyst 
nematode  has  been  found  also  in  Virginia  and  in  several  states 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

White-Fringed  Beetle 

White-fringed  beetle  infestations  have  been  found  in  27  coun- 
ties, and  eradication  work  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  are  delighted  to  report  that  all  known  infestations 
have  been  treated  in  24  of  these  counties,  leaving  only  three 
counties  to  be  treated  in  North  Carolina.  These  three  counties 
are  Anson,  New  Hanover  and  Pender. 

As  of  June  30,  1960,  acres  treated  for  the  white-fringed  beetle 
totaled  22,735,  leaving  7,252  acres  to  be  treated. 

The  quarantine  and  inspection  phases  of  this  program  are  be- 
ing continued  as  in  the  past.  The  entire  project  is  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Japanese  Beetle 

The  Japanese  beetle  has  been  found  in  all  except  the  following 
seven  counties  of  the  state:  Anson,  Clay,  Cleveland,  Chatham, 
Graham,  Lincoln  and  Montgomery. 

This  program,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Plant  Pest 
Control  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  limited  to 
enforcement  of  the  quarantine,  inspection  of  nurseries  and  ship- 
ping point  areas.  Spray  treatments  have  been  applied  to  infested 
vicinities  of  shipping  points. 

Apiary  Inspection 

Areas  with  bee  diseases  have  been  carefully  inspected,  and 
colonies  found  infected  with  American  foul-brood  were  destroy- 
ed or  treated  with  antibiotics.  All  requests  for  inspections  were 
promptly  made.  A  total  of  13,858  colonies  were  inspected,  and 
290  were  found  infected  with  American  foul-brood,  which  rep- 
resents a  2.1  percent  infection.  Follow-up  inspections  indicate 
that  this  program  is  very  effective  in  controlling  American  foul- 
brood. 
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Approximately  12  queen  breeder  certificates  are  issued  each 
year. 

Apiary  inspections  in  the  past  have  been  largely  concerned 
with  brood  diseases.  However,  in  the  fall  of  1959  a  mite  causing 
disease  of  adult  bees  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain  was  reported 
from  California.  This  is  known  as  ACARINE  disease.  Careful 
microscopic  examinations  of  bees  from  about  1,000  colonies  were 
made  in  an  effort  to  locate  the  disease,  if  it  existed  in  North 
Carolina.  The  results  were  negative  and  subsequent  reports 
from  California  indicate  that  the  initial  report  was  in  error. 

Narcissus  Inspection 

Narcissus  inspection  has  been  a  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Division  of  Entomology  for  many  years.  Growers  who  request 
inspection  are  granted  this  service  each  season.  One  hundred 
and  seven  acres  on  10  properties  were  carefully  inspected  for 
nematode  infestations  in  1959,  and  84  acres  on  12  properties  in 
1960.  Each  year  only  two  properties  were  found  infested.  The 
growers  took  prompt  action  to  eliminate  the  infestations. 

Insect  Collection  and  Identification 

The  large  insect  collection,  including  over  2,000,000  speci- 
mens representing  16,000  different  kinds  of  insects,  is  now  hous- 
ed in  modern  up-to-date  pest-proof  cabinets  which  offer  efficient 
handling.  The  insect  collection  and  survey  is  a  reservoir  of  in- 
formation on  insect  conditions  in  North  Carolina  and  is  con- 
stantly being  used  by  specialists  throughout  the  nation.  There 
is  close  cooperation  with  national  entomologists  in  exchanging 
insect  identification  records.  The  insect  collection  is  an  indis- 
pensable tool  for  our  insect  identification  service  to  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  Service  identification  of  insect  specimens 
sent  in  from  all  over  the  state  averages  approximately  5,000 
specimens  each  year.  Several  hundred  specimens  of  plant  dis- 
eases are  diagnosed  each  year. 

Through  regular  insect  surveys,  a  constant  watch  is  being 
kept  for  new  insect  pests.  Last  year,  a  snout  weevil,  which  feeds 
on  shrubs,  was  discovered  within  the  state  for  the  first  time. 
This  beetle  had  not  been  found  in  the  United  States  before.  This 
beetle  is  a  native  of  India.  Its  potential  importance,  as  a  pest 
of  crops,  is  now  under  study  and  observation. 

Regular  insect  surveys  are  extremely  valuable  in  ascertaining 
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the  limits  of  infestation  of  new  insects  before  they  spread  from 
a  small  area  and  cause  considerable  loss.  Vast  numbers  of  insect 
specimens  obtained  from  surveys  are  added  to  the  collection  for 
future  reference. 

Vegetable  Plant  Inspection 

On  March  18,  1959,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  Vege- 
table Plant  Law,  and  the  Division  of  Entomology  was  given  the 
responsibility  of  its  administration.  This  act  regulates  the  sale 
of  certain  vegetable  plants  brought  into  North  Carolina.  The 
plants  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  include  pepper,  eggplant, 
sweet  potato,  onion,  cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  intended  for 
transplanting  purposes. 

The  following  number  of  plants  were  inspected  and  passed  for 
sale  in  North  Carolina  during  the  biennium : 

1959  1960 

Cabbage  571,000  7,984,000 

Onions   20,000  10,906,000 

Pepper  3,312,000  601,000 

Sweet  Potato 639,000  2,758,000 

Tomato 5,626,000  4,196,000 

The  quality  of  plants,  shipped  into  North  Carolina,  has  been 
greatly  improved  due  to  the  strict  provisions  of  the  Vegetable 
Plant  Law.  Stop-sale  tags  were  placed  on  all  containers  which 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  our  law. 

Cooperation  With  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  is  done  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  which  it  has  maintained 
cordial  relations  for  many  years. 

North  Carolina  State  College 

The  Division  of  Entomology  has,  for  many  years,  also  main- 
tained a  cordial  cooperative  relationship  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  Extension  Service  and  various  individ- 
ual departments  of  N.  C.  State  College,  who  are  always  glad  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  every  possible  way. 


DIVISION  OF  MARKETS 

John  A.  Winfield 

Director 

For  individual  farmers,  marketing  has  presented  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  adjusting  to  the  new  era  of  technology  in 
agriculture. 

Traditionally  the  primary  interest  of  the  farmer  has  been 
production ;  getting  from  his  land  and  labor  resources  the  max- 
imum yield.  Marketing  consisted  of  disposing  of  his  unprocess- 
ed production  to  the  nearest  buyer  at  whatever  price  he  could 
get  for  it. 

Today,  however,  with  all  his  investment  in  modern  farming, 
he  must  prepare  his  commodities  to  receive  the  top  dollar  possi- 
ble. This  means  cleaning,  grading,  packaging  or  other  prelim- 
inary processing  before  the  products  even  move  off  the  farm. 
But  the  change  is  even  more  fundamental  than  this,  because  pro- 
duction and  marketing  have  become  so  completely  intermingled 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deal  with  them  separately. 

Therefore,  the  staff  of  the  Markets  Division  must  keep  farm- 
ers informed  of  the  kinds  or  varieties  of  products  in  demand, 
methods  of  harvesting  and  handling  to  meet  buyer  requirements ; 
and,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  they  must  work  with  the  in- 
dustries processing  agricultural  raw  materials  to  the  end  that 
consumer  appeal  continues  to  provide  a  steady  demand  for  farm 
production.  In  short,  they  must  constitute  a  kind  of  unbroken 
"assembly-line"  from  farm  to  table. 

Meeting  this  need  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  no 
other  phase  of  agriculture  is  in  quite  such  a  highly  transitional 
stage  as  marketing.  The  complete  revolution  in  retail  selling, 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  graded,  uniform  farm  products 
with  more  and  more  "built-in"  services  at  the  consumer  level 
makes  an  impact  all  the  way  back  to  the  farm.  Obviously  it  is 
impossible  for  farmers  themselves  to  cover  such  a  span  alone. 
Therefore,  the  work  of  governmental  marketing  agencies  be- 
comes increasingly  important  every  year;  particularly  here  in 
North  Carolina  where  agriculture  means  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  state's  economy  in  farm  income  alone,  and  where 
farming  is  the  means  of  livelihood  for  so  many  people. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Markets  Division  is  to  help  farmers 
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do  a  more  efficient  job  of  marketing  and  thereby  obtain  a  higher 
return  from  their  labor  and  investment.  But  in  working  toward 
such  an  objective,  emphasis  must  be  shifted  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  changing  conditions ;  and  certain  phases  of  the  work 
which  received  increased  emphasis  during  this  biennium  have 
brought  about  noticeable  improvements  in  the  quality  of  farm 
products  marketed. 

Direct  assistance  to  producers,  buyers  and  sellers,  constitutes 
one  phase  given  stepped-up  emphasis.  When  possible  and  prac- 
tical, specialists  used  this  approach.  Unfortunately,  however, 
only  limited  use  could  be  made  of  direct  assistance  because  of 
the  vast  number  of  individuals  needing  and  seeking  aid.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  necessary  to  rely  heavily  on  group  meetings  and 
mass  news  media  to  keep  the  farm  people  informed  of  the  rapid 
changes  occurring  in  the  field  of  agricultural  marketing. 

Added  emphasis  was  placed  on  keeping  producers  and  trades- 
people informed  on  current  market  conditions.  When  buyers 
and  sellers  are  informed  as  accurately  and  completely  as  possi- 
ble, competition  plays  a  more  important  role  in  marketing  and 
thereby  benefits  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  While  definite 
progress  was  made  along  these  lines  during  the  biennium,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  still  a  serious  need  for  additional  coverage 
on  many  commodity  markets. 

The  increasing  awareness  among  farmers  of  their  need  to 
adopt  more  efficient  marketing  practices,  and  their  desire  to  do 
this,  is  encouraging.  Never  before  has  there  been  more  evidence 
of  this  than  during  the  1958-60  biennium.  It  was  noticeable  not 
only  from  the  record  number  of  requests  for  assistance  and  in- 
formation which  this  division  received,  but  was  also  apparent  in 
the  market  place  where  buyers  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
products  offered  and,  in  most  instances,  reflected  this  in  the  price 
they  paid.  Therefore,  we  can  look  into  the  future  with  a  certain 
degree  of  optimism.  Yet  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  overlook  the 
many  obstacles  which  always  are  present  in  so  complicated  a 
field  as  marketing. 

The  Division  of  Markets  continued  to  enjoy  splendid  working 
relations  with  other  agencies  during  the  biennium.  And,  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  division  to  continue  this  cooperative  approach 
in  future  efforts  toward  a  more  efficient  marketing  system  for 
North  Carolina's  agricultural  products. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  activities  for  the  biennium  in  vari- 
ous phases  covered  by  this  Division : 
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Fruits  And  Vegetables  (Inspection  and  Regulatory) 

This  branch  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Section  is  responsible 
for  employing  and  supervising  100  to  300  inspectors  annually 
to  grade  and  certify  the  quality  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  peanuts ; 
and  for  assessing  and  collecting  fees  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
grading  work.  It  is  also  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  "Handlers  Act"  and  the  North  Carolina  Seed  Potato 
Law. 

During  the  biennium,  17  training  classes  were  conducted  in 
which  142  men  were  trained  for  fruit,  vegetable  and  peanut 
grading  work,  and  28  were  given  on-the-job  training.  In  addi- 
tion, 340  experienced  inspectors  were  given  refresher  courses. 
Nine  conferences  were  held  with  key  personnel,  and  instruction 
was  given  in  supervisory  duties,  general  inspection  policies  and 
grade  interpretations. 

Fifty  to  80  graders  were  employed  during  the  summer  move- 
ment of  potatoes,  vegetables,  peaches  and  melons  and  from  200 
to  260  during  the  peak  movement  of  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  volume  of  grading  and  certification  work  for  this  period 
was  as  follows:  10,363  carlot  equivalents  for  producers  and 
shippers  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts; 
570,460,000  pounds  of  farmers'  stock  peanuts  delivered  to  buying 
points  by  farmers ;  and  2,184,043  packages  of  berries,  vegetables 
and  sweet  potatoes  at  auction  markets.  A  total  of  858  carlots 
of  fruits,  vegetables  and  melons  were  certified  for  wholesale  re- 
ceivers within  the  state  and  6,147,652  pounds  of  produce  were 
graded  at  or  for  delivery  to  state  and  federal  institutions  and 
military  installations. 

The  volume  of  seed  potatoes  examined  to  determine  compliance 
with  the  Seed  Potato  Law  was  361,000  hundredweight. 

Under  the  Handlers  Act,  contracts  by  processors  with  farmers 
to  produce  vegetables  for  processing  were  examined  and,  upon 
approval  of  contracts,  37  permits  were  issued  to  processors  au- 
thorizing contractual  agreements.  Bonds  or  certified  copies  of 
satisfactory  financial  statements  were  required  to  insure  pay- 
ment to  producers  for  produce  grown  under  contract. 

Staff  members  of  this  section  participated  in  meetings  of  farm- 
ers, produce  handlers  and  professional  workers.  These  meetings 
were  attended  by  approximately  1,500  persons  interested  in  im- 
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proving  the  marketing  and  grading  of  agricultural  products  in 
North  Carolina. 

Special  memoranda  were  issued  to  licensed  graders  of  farm 
products  and  frequent  visits  were  made  to  the  areas  where  in- 
spection work  was  being  conducted,  the  purpose  being  to  see 
that  grade  interpretation  and  application  were  uniform  through- 
out the  state. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  (Service) 

Progress  is  being  made  in  keeping  abreast  of  changing  trends 
in  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing,  but  there  is  a  continuing  need 
for:  (1)  promoting  consumer  packaging ;  (2)  encouraging  more 
uniform  and  higher  quality  packs;  (3)  reducing  handling  costs; 
(4)  more  effective  promoting  and  advertising;  (5)  assembling 
quality  and  quantity  at  one  point  for  centralized  marketing; 
(6)  promoting  commodity  group  organization;  (7)  promoting 
contractual  production  of  commodities  that  are  in  demand  for 
processing. 

During  the  past  biennium,  considerable  effort  was  devoted  to- 
ward solving  these  problems  by  working  through  the  cooperative 
action  of  state  and  federal  agencies,  producers  and  handlers, 
associations,  cooperatives,  and  other  organized  groups.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  some  of  these  problems  which  could  be 
included  in  research  projects  under  federal  matching  funds  ap- 
plied to  improve  marketing  practices  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Division  specialists  conducted  or  assisted  other  agencies  in 
the  following  projects : 

(1)  Promoted  asparagus  acreage  in  Robeson  and  Hoke  Coun- 
ties as  an  early  cash  crop  to  bolster  the  income  lost  in  tobacco 
and  cotton  acreage  reductions. 

(2)  Bringing  in  three  new  pickle  cucumber  processor  buyers, 
and  assisting  them  in  contracting  for  930  acres  of  processing 
type  cucumbers  in  Robeson,  Hoke  and  Scotland  Counties. 

(3)  Assisted  pepper  processing  plant  at  Dunn  to  increase 
from  500  to  1,100  acres  of  contract  peppers  in  Harnett,  Sampson 
and  Cumberland  Counties. 

(4)  Assisted  Gerber  Baby  Foods  Company  in  contracting  for 
sweet  potato  acreage  on  a  trial  basis  in  Pitt  County.  If  the 
product  is  satisfactory  they  intend  to  increase  this  acreage  for 
the  entire  requirements  of  their  North  Carolina  plant. 

(5)  Assisted  producers  and  handlers  in  obtaining  7,500  bush- 
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els  of  certified  cork-free  sweet  potatoes  for  plant  propagation. 

(6)  Promoted  the  production  of  3,000  acres  of  watermelons 
in  Bertie,  Gates,  Martin,  and  Halifax  Counties,  to  be  sold  through 
centralized  marketing  at  Windsor.  Assisted  producers  and  han- 
dlers to  obtain  7,000  lbs.  of  certified  disease-free  watermelon 
seed  from  the  arid  regions  of  the  west  coast. 

(7)  Assisted  peach,  apple,  and  potato  producer  associations  to 
continue  their  assessments  or  to  hold  referendums  on  the  ques- 
tion of  assessing  themselves  to  raise  funds  for  advertising  and 
promoting  increased  consumption  of  their  respective  commodity. 

(8)  Continued  to  issue  fruit  and  vegetable  bulletins  which 
listed  the  products  available,  normal  harvesting  dates,  and  loca- 
tion of  the  various  products.  These  bulletins  were  sent  to  700 
buyers,  dealers  and  handlers  in  20  states. 

These  projects  and  assistance  programs  enabled  small  farm- 
ers, by  producing  under  contract,  to  receive  the  same  price  at 
the  market  place  as  larger  producers  received.  Bringing  in  new 
early  cash  crops  to  areas  formerly  planted  only  to  tobacco  or 
cotton  helped  to  supplement  the  producers'  over  all  income. 

Other  activities  during  the  biennium  included : 

(1)  Participating  in  72  conferences  pertaining  to  fresh  or 
processing  crops.  These  conferences  were  attended  by  1,317  per- 
sons and  included  research,  production,  Extension  and  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  workers,  as  well  as  buyers,  bankers,  and 
processors. 

(2)  Assisting  25  county  farm  agents  with  varied  marketing 
problems. 

(3)  Participating  in  48  group  meetings,  attended  by  1,262 
producers,  buyers  and  processors  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
new  cash  crops  in  a  number  of  different  communities. 

(4)  Conducting  163  farm  demonstrations  for  improving  har- 
vesting, grading  and  packaging  of  products. 

(5)  Assisting  678  producers  in  either  direct  sales  or  in  finding 
buyers  for  their  products. 

(6)  Assisting  78  firms  in  securing  certified  seed,  contractual 
acreage,  locating  grading  and  processing  equipment  or  sources 
of  supply  of  fresh  products. 

(7)  Holding  435  personal  interviews  with  producers  on  varie- 
ties, harvesting,  grading,  packing  and  assembling  for  marketing. 

(8)  Assisting  18  vocational  agriculture  teachers  with  better 
marketing  practices  for  these  young  future  producers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 
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(9)  Conducting  a  program  of  coordinating  f.o.b.  prices  in  the 
13-county  Irish  potato  producing  area  to  prevent  fide  differen- 
tials in  prices  from  one  area  to  the  other.  This  work  was  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  N.  C.  Potato  Association,  Inc. 

Cotton  And  Engineering 

Technical  assistance  to  cotton  ginners,  which  division  special- 
ists began  in  1945,  has  been  a  big  factor  in  keeping  North  Caro- 
lina cotton  on  a  par  with  southeastern  growths.  It  also  has 
provided  an  excellent  approach  to  new  problems  as  they  develop. 

Services  to  cotton  are  designed  to :  ( 1 )  preserve  the  grade  and 
processing  (or  spinning)  qualities  of  North  Carolina  cotton  and 
cotton  seed  through  more  efficient  pre-ginning  handling  and 
conditioning,  ginning  and  storage ;  (2)  improve  the  marketing  of 
the  state's  cotton  by  providing  laboratory  test  data  on  fiber  prop- 
erties every  two  weeks  during  the  harvesting  and  ginning  season ; 

(3)  improve  and  integrate  the  operating  policies  of  all  raw  cot- 
ton interests,  particularly  ginners  and  initial  cotton  buyers,  and 

(4)  cooperate  with  and  supplement  cotton  programs  of  other 
agencies  and  interest  organizations. 

Requirements  of  the  textile  industry  have  changed  materially 
within  the  past  five  years.     Competition  between  domestic  and 
foreign  growths  and  between  artificial  fibers  and  blends,  plus\ 
the  urgent  need  to  reduce  manufacturing  costs,  have  created  a  j 
more  exacting  market  for  cotton.     Consequently,  the  prosperity  < 
of  the  raw  cotton  industry  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the   ; 
ability  of  domestic  cotton  farmers  to  grow  and  harvest  and  have  / 
their  cotton  ginned  for  specific  end  uses.     These  circumstances  ' 
have  increased  the  need  for  maximum  use  of  such  marketing  aids 
as  fiber  testing,  more  exact  classification  and  the  designation  of  \ 
color  and  foreign  matter  factors  in  grades.    In  order  to  achieve 
these  objectives,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  revamp  ginning 
technology  and  pre-ginning  handling,  conditioning  and  process- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible. 

Cotton  work  for  the  biennium  included  over  900  gin  visits, 
approximately  100  cotton  mill  contacts  and  attendance  at  150 
ginner  meetings. 

Technical  or  engineering  assistance  to  the  corn  milling  indus- 
try in  North  Carolina  is  a  continuing  assignment  of  this  section. 
This  work  has  resulted  in  outstanding  improvement  of  facilities 
and  as  a  byproduct  of  this  improvement  there  have  been  some 
fine  promotional  developments  within  the  industry.     There  is  a 
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growing  tendency  for  our  larger  mills  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  their  promotional  activities  and  support  these  activities 
by  putting  out  a  better  product.  Our  milling  specialist  was  suc- 
cessful in  developing  a  hushpuppy  mix  and  an  enriched  corn  meal 
muffin  mix  which  met  with  consumer  acceptance  over  the  state. 

Trade  associations  of  the  corn  milling  industry  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  number  of  promotional  activities  coop- 
eratively. 

In  addition  to  work  with  miller  groups,  specialists  made  ap- 
proximately 250  mill  visits  annually  during  the  past  two  years. 

Other  assignments  of  the  section  include  providing  technical 
or  engineering  assistance  to  the  commodity  sections  whose  needs 
do  not  warrant  the  employment  of  a  full-time  engineer.  This 
means  that  this  section's  engineers  must  keep  abreast  of  market- 
ing needs  and  alert  to  any  calls  for  engineering  assistance  that 
may  originate  within  the  division  or  be  requested  by  other  divi- 
sions of  the  department. 

These  varied  activities  for  the  biennium  included  designing 
and  supervising  the  construction  of  one  swine  diagnostic  labora- 
tory; planning  layouts  for  three  slaughter  houses;  assistance 
with  planning  nine  grain  storage  facilities,  four  feed  mills,  three 
corn  mills,  two  elements  of  peanut  handling  equipment,  seven 
seed  storage  and  processing  plants,  two  pneumatic  materials 
handling  systems ;  three  property  appraisals ;  designing  one  veg- 
etable packing  shed,  one  mobile  ice  cream  truck  depot  and  one 
cotton  warehouse;  revising  plans  for  one  poultry  processing 
plant ;  attendance  at  eight  technical  or  professional  meetings  and 
the  presentation  of  two  technical  papers. 

Tobacco 

Tobacco,  which  is  one  of  North  Carolina's  major  industries, 
engages  over  200,000  people  in  its  production,  processing  and 
manufacturing.  Approximately  165,000  farm  families  depend 
heavily  on  tobacco  for  their  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

North  Carolina  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  all  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States  and  five  percent  of  the  burley. 
The  value  to  our  farm  economy  is  over  $400  million  each  year. 

The  duty  of  the  tobacco  section  is  to  aid  and  assist  flue-cured 
and  burley  growers  to  preserve  and  improve  this  segment  of  our 
economy.     To   accomplish  this,   specialists   work   cooperatively 
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A  marketing  specialist  shows  a  group  of  farmers  how  to  grade 
tobacco   under  artificial    light. 


with  county  agents,  agricultural  teachers  and  groups  of  farmers 
who  request  their  services.  In  addition,  they  perform  varied 
services  requested  by  warehousemen,  dealers  and  other  segments 
of  the  industry. 

During  the  past  biennium  growers  were  confronted  with 
numerous  problems.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  was  the  grow- 
er's lack  of  understanding  of  U.  S.  standard  grades  and  the  fail- 
ure to  correlate  his  sorting  practices  to  meet  these  standards  and 
market  demand,  especially  in  the  export  trade.  Another  prob- 
lem was  created  by  the  changing  requirements  and  demands  of 
buying  companies  because  of  scientific  research  and  consumer 
preference. 

New  varieties  of  disease  resistant  tobacco  take  on  character- 
istics different  from  old  varieties  when  grown  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  cultural  practices,  and  require  different  methods  of 
handling  to  meet  standard  grades  and  buyer  requirements.  Ex- 
tremes in  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season  create 
marketing  situations  which  result  in  a  loss  to  the  growers  each 
year.  The  growers'  lack  of  information  on  marketing  prices 
and  trends  in  the  industry  require  the  compilation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  news  through  newspapers,  radio  and  bulletins. 

During  the  biennium  two  specialists  concentrated  their  efforts 
toward  assisting  growers,  agricultural  teachers,  extension  per- 
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sonnel  and  farm  organizations  requesting  their  services,  in  meet- 
ing these  problems.  A  series  of  321  pre-marketing  and  market 
preparation  meetings  were  held  in  33  flue-cured  tobacco  growing 
counties  and  seven  burley  counties,  in  which  11,033  flue-cured 
and  burley  tobacco  growers  were  informed  on  the  tobacco  situa- 
tion and  market  outlook,  and  in  improving  their  methods  of  pre- 
paring tobacco  for  market. 

Specialists  also  gave  direct  assistance  to  442  individual  farm- 
ers and  to  the  tobacco  boards  of  trade  in  Kinston,  Asheville,  San- 
ford  and  Winston-Salem.  Twenty-three  radio  talks  were  made 
and  two  television  programs  aired.  Talks  were  made  before  nine 
civic  clubs  and  14  farm  organization  meetings.  Through  these 
services,  growers  gained  a  better  understanding  of  the  market 
situation  and  were  able  to  do  a  better  job  in  preparing  their 
tobacco  for  market. 

Under  North  Carolina  law,  chapter  106,  paragraph  456 
through  458  the  Commissioner  is  required  to  issue  monthly  and 
annual  warehouse  sales  reports.  The  tobacco  section  assembles 
the  reports  by  contacting  310  warehouses  on  47  auction  markets. 
The  monthly  reports  are  mailed  to  approximately  1,100  growers, 
warehouses,  manufacturers  and  dealers  each  year. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  issues  of  the  annual  N.  C.  Tobacco 
Report  were  prepared  for  which  there  were  requests  for  more 
than  6,000  copies  each.  An  annual  individual  warehouse  report 
also  was  prepared  each  year  for  the  Department  of  Revenue  for 
tax  purposes. 

SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  FOR  1958-60 

Warehouses  visited  _. 620 

Pre-marketing  farmer  meetings  150 

Market  preparation  meetings  —.j 148 

Civic  clubs  meetings 9 

Farm  organization  meetings 14 

Conferences    ~ 76 

Industry  meetings  26 

Radio  programs  23 

TV  programs  _ 2 

Magazine  articles  __  14 

Individual  farmers  assisted  _ 442 

Monthly  sales  reports  2,150 

Tobacco  report  bulletins  distributed — 12,000 
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Grain 

The  rapid  growth  and  changes  occurring  in  the  grain  industry 
during  the  1958-60  biennium  brought  an  increasing  number  of 
requests  for  marketing  assistance  in  planning  new  handling  and 
storage  facilities,  remodeling  existing  facilities,  obtaining  finances 
to  construct  and  operate  grain  facilities,  and  training  personnel 
in  elevator  operation  and  in  merchandising  grain  on  grade  basis. 

Methods  of  harvesting,  storing  and  merchandising  grain  chang- 
ed very  rapidly  during  the  biennium.    A  sizable  quantity  of  corn 


Specialist  in  the  grain   section  demonstrates  the  use  of  grain  grading  equipment 
and  trains  personnel  of  grain,  feed  and  soybean  processing  firms  to  sample  and 
grade  grain.      Forty-one   percent  of  our  commercial   grain   firms  are   merchandis- 
ing grain  on  a  grade  basis. 


was  harvested  in  the  field  by  picker-shellers  and  was  taken  direct 
to  market  or  stored  on  farms  under  the  loan  program.  This 
practice  shortened  our  harvest  period  by  30  days  and  overloaded 
our  existing  storage  facilities.  Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
every  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  facilities  and  to  increase 
the  receiving,  elevating  and  drying  capacities  at  these  points. 

In  pursuing  these  problems,  division  specialists  worked  close- 
ly with  industry  members,  producers  and  other  agricultural 
agencies  to  promote  and  help  bring  about  an  increase  of  3,800,900 
bushels  of  commercial  storage  facilities  and  5,313,000  bushels  of 
farm  storage  facilities  during  the  biennium.  This  raises  total 
on-farm  storage  capacity  to  12,000,000  bushels  and  that  of  com- 
mercial facilities  to  23,348,000.    The  need  for  continued  emphasis 
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on  additional  storage  facilities  is  obvious  in  that  during  1959 
more  than  125  million  bushels  of  grain  were  produced  within  the 
state  where  there  was  only  35,348,000  bushels  of  improved  stor- 
age capacity  on  and  off  farms. 

The  increase  in  grain  storage  and  marketing  facilities  has  re- 
sulted in  the  producer  receiving  at  least  25  cents  more  per  bushel 
for  his  grain  now  than  he  received  on  a  competitive  basis  10 
years  ago.  Assuming  that  40,000,000  bushels  move  off  the 
farm,  this  would  represent  a  gain  of  $10,000,000  to  producers. 

Surveys  were  made  by  specialists  in  Greenville,  Williamston, 
Selma,  Raleigh,  Fuquay,  Clinton,  Nashville,  Charlotte  and  Wal- 
stonburg  to  determine  the  economic  justification  for  grain  mar- 
keting facilities. 

To  further  assist  the  trade,  specialists  held  353  conferences 
with  721  persons  to  discuss  grain  production,  marketing  infor- 
mation, trends  and  changes  in  harvesting  and  marketing  condi- 
tions, financing  new  facilities,  transportation  and  more  efficient 
methods  of  operation.  Assistance  also  was  given  193  firms  with 
problems  of  receiving,  elevating,  drying,  aerating  and  blending 
grain  and  with  remodeling  existing  facilities.  Firm  operators 
were  trained  or  checked  for  procedure  and  methods  of  moisture 
determination,  and  checks  were  made  on  139  moisture  meters 
with  adjustments  being  made  where  necessary. 

Grain  grading  assistance  was  given  to  325  firms  during  the 
biennium  which  contributed  to  an  increase  of  approximately  20 
percent  more  firms  buying  and  selling  grain  on  grade  basis.  Five 
state  and  district  grain  schools  which  were  conducted,  were  at- 
tended by  150  grain  facility  operators.  These  schools  were  de- 
signed to  train  elevator  superintendents  in  operating  facilities 
more  efficiently,  and  to  train  graders  in  sampling  lots  of  grain 
and  the  techniques  in  determination  of  grade  factors.  Specialist."] 
participated  in  26  county  grain  schools  with  583  persons  attend- 
ing. These  schools  were  sponsored  by  the  N.  C.  Grain  Production 
and  Marketing  Committee  and  were  designed  to  reach  producers 
and  grain  facility  operators.  Subjects  covered  were  seed  varie- 
ties, grain  production,  insect  control,  storing,  drying,  grading 
and  marketing. 

Division  specialists  supervised  the  inspection  and  grading  of 
6,869  lots  of  grain  and  made  696  condition  reports,  representing 
5,900,933  bushels  of  grain.  An  office  was  maintained  at  the 
Morehead  City  Port  Terminal  where  specialists  handled  the 
weighing  and  inspection  of  all  grain  coming  in  and  going  out  of 
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The  installation  of  seed  cleaning  and  treating  equipment  continues  to  improve  the 
quality  of  seed  purchased  by  North  Carolina  producers.     Grain  marketing  special- 
ists have   been   instrumental   in  getting  this  kind  of  equipment  installed   in  many 
North  Carolina  seed  processing  plants. 
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this  port.  More  than  1,700,000  bushels  were  exported  from  this 
facility  during  the  biennium.  A  total  of  26  hay  inspections  rep- 
resenting approximately  246  tons  also  were  made. 

While  there  has  long  been  a  need  for  a  seed  service  and  mar- 
keting program  in  North  Carolina,  it  was  not  until  1958  that 
plans  for  such  a*  service  were  developed.  Division  specialists, 
along  with  representatives  of  the  research  and  extension  staffs 
at  State  College,  N.  C.  Crop  Improvement  Association,  NCDA 
Seed  Testing  Laboratory  and  the  N.  C.  Seedsmen's  Association, 
designed  a  program  to  assist  seed  processors  in  handling,  stor- 
ing, cleaning,  treating  and  marketing  seed.  The  ultimate  goal 
is  to  improve  the  quality  of  seed  offered  for  sale  to  North  Caro- 
lina producers. 

During  the  biennium,  specialists  contacted  and  assisted  141 
seed  processors  in  their  various  operational  phases  to  improve 
seed  quality.  A  survey  of  charges  and  fees  for  services  rendered 
by  the  processors  was  made  and  distributed  to  the  seedsmen  and 
county  agricultural  agents.  This  resulted  in  more  uniformity 
in  charges  for  services  and  reduced  the  cost  of  custom  cleaning 
and  treating  for  grain  producers.  This,  plus  the  installation  of 
new  equipment  and  remodeling  of  seed  processing  establish- 
ments, has  benefited  North  Carolina  grain  producers  by  at  least 
$500,000. 

In  an  effort  to  reach  additional  procurers  and  industry  mem- 
bers, specialists  participated  in  11  radio  programs  and  six  tele- 
vision programs.  Thirty-five  newsletters,  news  articles  and  re- 
leases were  prepared  and  sent  to  the  grain  and  seed  trade,  and 
to  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

Livestock 

The  expanding  livestock  enterprise  in  North  Carolina  has  be- 
come a  major  factor  in  the  state's  agricultural  economy.  The 
aim  of  the  livestock  marketing  section  is  to  increase  marketing 
efficiency  so  the  present  production  pattern  can  be  maintained 
and  livestock  producers  can  continue  to  expand  and  be  assured 
of  dependable  outlets  for  this  important  enterprise. 

The  marketing  of  feeder  pigs  in  large  volume  is  a  new  aspect 
in  the  marketing  of  swine.  This  phase  of  the  swine  enterprise 
has  been  going  on  for  years,  but  the  movement  of  feeder  pigs 
was  mostly  local  and  in  relatively  small  volume.  Today,  produc- 
tion of  feeder  pigs  is  a  specialized  segment  of  hog  production 
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and  has  expanded  until  the  volume  and  quality  of  pigs  offered  in 
special  sales  is  sufficient  to  attract  buyers  from  corn  belt  areas 
of  the  nation.  Pigs  are  produced  under  strict  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  govern  the  sales,  and  local  and  out-of-state  buyers  have 
been  pleased  with  the  feed-lot  performance  of  the  pigs  they  have 
purchased. 

Within  the  period  of  this  report  approximately  50,000  feeder 
pigs  were  sold  through  the  quality  feeder  pig  sales.  The  live- 
stock marketing  section  was  instrumental  in  shipping  15,000  of 
these  pigs  to  out-of-state  buyers. 

The  live  hog  grading  program  started  in  1957  was  discon- 
tinued in  1958.  A  large  volume  of  top  hogs  in  1958-59,  and  a 
subsequent  drop  in  hog  prices,  were  the  main  reasons  for  the 
program  being  discontinued.  Some  packer  buyers  in  the  state, 
however,  inaugurated  buying  programs  paying  a  premium  for 
the  higher  quality  market  type  hogs. 

In  general,  the  quality  of  feeder  pigs  and  top  market  hogs  has 
improved  in  the  past  two  years.  Producers  have  received  prices 
for  swine  equal  to  and  in  many  instances  in  excess  of  top  hog 
prices  on  mid-west  markets. 

Working  closely  with  other  agricultural  agencies,  division 
specialists  graded  and  assisted  in  selling  16,534  head  of  feeder 
calves  in  17  organized  sales  during  the  1958-60  biennium  for 
$2,146,143.  Eight  yearling  steer  sales  were  held  in  which  9,047 
head  of  cattle  were  sold  for  $1,591,283.  Cattle  marketed  through 
these  sales  in  September  and  October  each  year  of  the  biennium, 
sold  in  uniform  lots  by  grade  and  weight,  brought  producers  an 
average  of  two  to  five  dollars  per  hundred  more  than  local  sales 
averaged  for  feeder  cattle  of  equal  quality.  Grading,  grouping 
for  sale  and  helping  secure  buyers  for  these  sales  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  section  personnel. 

Special  combination  fat  and  feeder  cattle  sales  were  held  in 
the  winter  and  spring  of  each  year  of  the  biennium.  The  cattle 
graded  as  slaughter  cattle  or  feeder  cattle  and  sold  in  groups  in 
these  sales  numbered  over  9,000  head.  Special  efforts  were 
exerted  by  section  personnel  to  secure  out-of-state  packer  and 
feeder  buyers  for  these  sales.  Their  support,  along  with  that 
from  local  packers  and  feeders,  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  fat  and  feeder  sales.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  fat  cattle 
for  sale  and  the  resulting  competition  for  the  numbers  available, 
producers  were  encouraged  to  market  their  cattle  through  regu- 
lar auctions  and  special  sales  instead  of  selling  direct  to  packers 
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as  we  had  promoted  in  previous  years.  Assistance  was  provided, 
however,  in  marketing  over  3,000  head  of  fat  cattle  direct  from 
farms  to  packers  where  this  type  of  sale  was  advantageous  to 
the  producer. 

During  the  biennium,  section  personnel  purchased  through 
sales  and  at  individual  farms  more  than  4,500  feeder  cattle  for 
North  Carolina  feeders,  and  another  4,600  head  for  out-of-state 
feeders.  Not  only  did  this  service  help  buyers  obtain  the  type 
of  feeders  desired,  but  it  also  had  a  stabilizing  influence  on  the 
market  for  feeder  cattle. 

Endeavoring  to  improve  the  quality  of  commercial  and  pure- 
bred cattle  in  North  Carolina,  section  personnel  assisted  in  con- 
ducting 31  purebred  cattle  sales,  selling  over  3,000  cattle. 

Assistance  was  also  given  sheep  producers  in  organizing  and 
selling  wool  pools  in  which  over  539,488  pounds  of  wool  was  sold 
for  over  $272,817.00.  Wool  was  collected  at  Washington,  Dur- 
ham, Salisbury,  Asheville,  Newland,  Boone,  West  Jefferson  and 
Sparta  each  year.  In  the  spring  of  1960,  this  work  was  expanded 
in  cooperation  with  marketing  personnel  in  Virginia  combining 
the  nine  individual  county  pools  in  southwest  Virginia  with  the 
mountain  pool  in  North  Carolina,  which  consists  of  four  counties. 
Separate  bids  were  obtained  on  each  of  these  pools,  but  all  were 
sold  on  the  same  day  at  the  same  price.  The  larger  quantities  of 
wool  offered  for  sale  at  one  pool  attracted  more  buying  competi- 
tion and  resulted  in  producers  receiving  higher  prices  than  they 
would  have  received  through  individual  pools. 

More  than  22,000  lambs  were  marketed  through  57  lamb 
pools.  Department  personnel  arranged  pool  sale  dates,  graded 
the  lambs  and  secured  buyers. 

Department  personnel  purchased  approximately  3,000  western 
yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  for  replacements  on  North  Caro- 
lina farms.  This  is  a  decrease  when  compared  to  the  previous 
biennium,  but  it  is  a  natural  trend  when  cattle  prices  are  higher. 
Division  personnel  assisted  with  three  purebred  ram  sales  and 
purchased  32  rams  for  producers  unable  to  attend  sales.  North 
Carolina  is  the  only  southeastern  state  that  did  not  show  a  drop 
in  sheep  numbers  during  this  period. 

Grading  of  beef,  veal  and  lamb  carcasses  in  approved  North 
Carolina  packing  plants  was  continued  during  the  biennium.  A 
total  of  10,389,557  pounds  were  graded  using  NCDA  grades.  As- 
sistance also  was  given  state  institutions  in  buying  meats.  Dur- 
ing the  biennium  8,620,148  pounds  of  -meat  and  meat  products 
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were  inspected  and  accepted  for  use  in  state  institutions  to  insure 
quality  and  conformity  to  state  specifications. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  assisting  packing  houses  and  live- 
stock markets  in  improving  facilities  to  handle  the  growing  live- 
stock industry. 

Poultry  And  Eggs 

.The  North  Carolina  Poultry  Industry  has  grown  to  the  point 
that  the  poultry  income  is  now  second  only  to  tobacco  among 
agricultural  commodities.  In  1958  North  Carolina  ranked  sec- 
ond in  the  nation  in  broiler  production  with  134,000,000.  In  1959 
broiler  production  increased  to  137,000,000,  but  the  state  dropped 
from  second  place  to  fourth.  There  were  1,828,000,000  eggs 
produced  in  North  Carolina  during  1958.  In  1959  egg  produc- 
tion increased  by  7.9  percent  to  1,973,000,000.  Turkey  produc- 
tion remained  unchanged  with  approximately  1,753,000. 

This  increased  production  has  created  many  problems  in  mar- 
keting. Since  the  state  produces  more  poultry  and  eggs  than  is 
consumed,  it  has  been  necessary  to  find  markets  outside  the  state. 
North  Carolina  poultry  and  eggs  have  been  found  acceptable  by 
consumers  in  other  states  and  even  in  foreign  countries  because 
prices  are  competitive  and  the  quality  is  good. 

Personnel  of  this  section  certify  the  grade  and  condition  of  all 
classes  of  North  Carolina  poultry  and  eggs  moving  through 
wholesale  channels  of  trade  and  in  purchases  made  by  state  in- 
stitutions and  other  governmental  agencies.  Specialists  render 
technical  assistance  to  all  phases  of  the  poultry  industry  and 
related  industries  including  poultry  and  egg  producers,  distribu- 
tors, processors,  shell  egg  packers  and  egg  products  processors 
in  using  correct  methods  when  grading,  packing  and  storing  these 
products,  and  in  planning  new  and  remodeling  existing  facilities. 

This  section  is  also  responsible  for  the  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Egg  Marketing  Act,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
inspection,  labeling  and  advertising  of  eggs  sold  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Since  the  passage  of  this  law  in  1955,  noticeable  improve- 
ment has  been  evident  in  the  quality  of  eggs  offered  for  sale 
throughout  the  state.  Enforcement  of  this  Act  has  meant  better 
quality  eggs  to  consumers  and  fairer  prices  to  producers.  It 
has  also  prevented  outside  shippers  from  using  North  Carolina 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  low  quality  eggs. 

The  work  and  activities  which  have  been  performed  during  the 
past  two  years  are  summarized  as  follows : 
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CERTIFYING  GRADE  AND  CONDITION 
Volume  graded  by  resident  graders: 

All  poultry    (excluding  turkeys)— 191,175,568  pounds 

Turkeys    _. 41,497,514  pounds 

Shell  eggs   599,876  cases 

Frozen  eggs  _ _ ~ - __ 349,979  pounds 

Volume  graded  by  terminal  market  graders: 

All  poultry  (excluding  turkeys) 1,324,045  pounds 

Turkeys 151,419  pounds 

Shell   eggs __ ._ ~ 40,319  cases 

Frozen  eggs  .._ 69,516  pounds 

SERVICE  WORK 

Conducted  30  egg  grading  schools,  training  672  people  in  28  counties. 

Assisted  198  farmers  in  48  counties  with  cleaning,  grading,  packing  and  stor- 
ing eggs. 

Assisted  192  processing  plants  and  drew  46  detailed  floor  plans  and  equipment 
layouts  to  help  improve  plant  layout  and  operating  efficiency. 

Conducted  572  egg  grading  demonstrations  with  1,626  people  attending. 

Rendered  general  assistance  to  181  firms. 

Rendered  grading  assistance  to  252  firms. 

Visited  71  county  agents  in  connection  with  work. 

EGG  MARKETING  ACT 

Visited  4,081  retail  stores. 

Visited  516  distributors. 

Made  7,203  inspections. 

Removed  1,824  cases  of  eggs  from  sale. 

Conducted  19  hearings. 

Wrote  1,826  violation  letters  to  retailers. 

Wrote  344  violation  letters  to  distributors. 

Marketing  specialists  in  this  section  were  able  to  provide  as- 
sistance where  it  was  needed  in  almost  every  instance  during 
the  biennium.  There  was,  however,  a  rather  noticeable  turnover 
of  personnel  in  the  section  due  to  resignation  by  specialists  to 
fill  positions  in  private  industry  and  other  state  agencies  at  an 
increased  rate  of  pay. 

Dairy 

The  division's  dairy  marketing  service  work,  through  a  direct 
approach  with  consumers  and  with  various  segments  of  the  dairy 
industry,  played  an  important  role  in  the  increased  consumption 
of  dairy  products  during  the  1958-60  biennium.  Major  emphasis 
was  placed  on  assistance  to  schools  through  various  services  and 
promotional  activities  encouraging  children  to  develop  the  habit 
of  consuming  milk  in  their  most  formative  years.  Additional 
promotional  emphasis  was  possible  through  the  dairy  marketing 
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specialist  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  N.  C.  Dairy  Industry  Promotion  Committee  which  plans  and 
sponsors  joint  activities  to  promote  dairy  products. 

The  Special  Milk  Program  and  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram had  great  impact  on  our  work  during  the  biennium.  Our 
services  were  geared  to  helping  schools  realize  the  importance  of 
milk  and  the  advantage  of  using  these  opportunities  to  aid  chil- 
dren in  receiving  adequate  amounts.  While  most  North  Caro- 
lina schools  are  already  approved  for  these  programs,  several 
are  still  not  approved  to  participate  in  either  program.  Assist- 
ance was  given  in  reducing  the  number  of  non-approved  schools, 
but  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  getting  the  approved  schools 
to  utilize  the  programs  more  effectively  to  increase  milk  con- 
sumption. 

In  conducting  this  work,  448  meetings  were  held  in  178  schools 
reaching  63,233  children  and  2,161  teachers.  Visual  aids  were 
used  to  stress  the  importance  of  dairy  products,  and  illustrative 
materials  pertaining  to  milk  were  furnished  teachers  to  be  used 
for  further  classroom  projects.  Related  work  included  16  talks 
before  PTA  groups,  three  workshops  for  teachers,  two  meetings 
with  school  lunch  managers  and  six  pre-school  clinic  talks  to  192 
adults. 

The  dairy  marketing  specialist  also  cooperated  in  many  joint 
activities  to  increase  markets  for  milk.  The  most  outstanding  of 
these  was  June  Dairy  Month.  Duties  included  serving  on  the 
publicity  committee  to  furnish  information  to  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, bulletins  and  radio  stations.  Assistance  was  given  in  pre- 
paring slides  for  television  stations,  fact  sheets  about  the  dairy 
industry,  recipe  leaflets,  a  guide  manual  for  Dairy  Month  work- 
ers and  a  handbook  on  the  Dairy  Princess  contest. 

Other  joint  activities  with  the  dairy  industry  included  man- 
ning the  dairy  bar  and  exhibits  for  the  School  Superintendents 
Conference,  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Meeting  and  the  North 
Carolina  Medical  Society  Meeting.  Two  dairy  sales  classes  on 
"Know  Your  Dairy  Products"  were  taught  at  Queens  College. 

The  preparation  and  mailing  of  special  food  releases  to  news- 
papers throughout  the  state  helped  to  reach  thousands  of  people 
with  our  promotional  efforts.  Five  radio  programs  also  were 
planned  and  voiced  in  order  to  reach  additional  consumers  with 
facts  on  the  importance  and  use  of  dairy  products. 

The  dairy  marketing  specialist  enjoyed  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  other  state  agencies  and  professional  and  industry 
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groups,  and  as  a  result  of  these  joint  efforts  fluid  milk  and  cream 
consumption  in  1959  exceeded  1958  by  7.1  percent  and  1957  by 
9.2  percent.  Milk  consumption  in  schools  amounted  to  139,128,- 
973  half  pints  in  1959-60.  This  compares  with  a  consumption 
of  129,802,546  half  pints  in  1958-59. 

Cooperative 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  North  Carolina  agriculture  today 
is  the  joining  together  of  producer  groups  to  handle  their  prod- 
ucts in  greater  volume,  move  them  closer  to  the  consumer  market 
and  obtain  a  larger  percent  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

Farmers  made  much  progress  in  their  cooperatives  during  the 
biennium  by  enlarging  existing  facilities  and  forming  new  co- 
operatives. Requests  for  aid  in  organization  and  general  assist- 
ance to  cooperatives  during  the  biennium  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing classifications : 

Type  of  Association  Number 

1.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  10 

2.  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 6 

3.  Artificial  Breeding  5 

4.  Poultry  and  Eggs 8 

5.  Livestock  Markets 2 

6.  Dairy  Marketing  and  Processing... 11 

7.  Farm  Supply  8 

8.  Tobacco  Warehouse 4 

9.  Development  Association  12 

10.  Forestry  and  Nursery  Products 2 

11.  Miscellaneous    ___._ 5 

Under  the  Cooperative  and  Mutual  Laws,  the  Division  of  Mar- 
kets has  the  following  duties:  (1)  determine  needs  and  probable 
success  a  group  might  have  after  organizing;  (2)  assist  with  the 
official  papers  such  as  charter,  by-laws,  marketing  agreements 
and  reports;  (3)  advise  associations  in  regards  to  amendments 
to  their  charter  and  by-laws;  (4)  receive  and  file  annual  reports 
which  show  their  progress  for  the  year  and  volume  of  business ; 
(5)  advise  with  officers,  directors  and  members  in  regard  to 
management,  sales,  purchases,  financing  and  record  keeping; 
and  (6)  work  with  new  groups  where  definite  marketing  or  pur- 
chasing needs  develop. 

Agricultural  fairs  held  in  various  counties  of  North  Carolina 
are  required  to  meet  certain  standards,  and  inspections  are  nee- 
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This  farmer-owned  cooperafive  facility  provides  storage  space  for  200,000 

bushels  of  grain. 

essary  in  about  85  fairs.  These  inspections  were  made  through 
the  assistance  of  other  members  of  the  department  and  we  made 
suggestions  to  improve  the  fairs  and  encourage  more  farm  par- 
ticipation. The  fairs  were  classified  into  four  groups  based  on 
size,  volume  and  value  of  their  exhibits. 


Transportation 

The  major  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  represent  agricultural 
interests  in  state  or  national  measures  affecting  transportation. 
Another  important  function  of  the  transportation  section,  how- 
ever, is  to  serve  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  dealing  with 
its  own  transportation  transactions. 

The  transportation  section  audits  freight  bills  covering  live- 
stock purchased  and  distributed,  files  claims,  procures  operating 
rights  from  the  N.  C.  Public  Utilities  Commission  for  agricul- 
tural truck  haulers,  furnishes  rate  quotations  where  needed,  par- 
ticipates in  rate  increase  cases  before  the  Utilities  Commission 
or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  provides  consulta- 
tion service  on  any  transportation  matter  which  may  arise. 

In  direct  action  on  transportation  matters  affecting  agricul- 
ture the  section  works  with  the  Commissioner  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  farm  groups  and  farm  organiza- 
tions through  such  recognized  regulatory  channels  as  the  Utilities 
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Commission,  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  State  Ports 
Authority,  the  ICC  and  others. 

While  much  progress  has  been  made  in  transportation  regula- 
tion, there  are  specific  fields  in  North  Carolina,  such  as  intrastate 
air  transportation  and  limousine  or  taxi  service  between  or  be- 
yond local  corporate  limits,  over  which  there  is  no  legally  author- 
ized regulation. 

Numerous  investigations  and  reports  of  all  types  were  pre- 
pared during  the  period  of  1958-60,  but  unfortunately,  major 
changes  in  transportation  policies  are  usually  long  and  drawn 
out,  involving  quasi-legal  if  not  legislative  consideration,  and  the 
results  of  these  will  not  be  realized  until  later. 

In  1958,  Congress  enacted  laws  which  made  certain  revisions 
in  transportation  regulations  affecting  agriculture.  As  a  result 
of  this  legislation,  the  ICC  exempted  approximately  600  agricul- 
tural commodities  from  regulation.  This  action  was  supplement- 
ed by  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity to  carriers  that  met  so-called  "grandfather  rights"  status. 
North  Carolina  is  largely  dependent,  agriculturally  speaking, 
upon  exempt  transportation,  with  a  smaller  degree  of  interest  in 
regulated  transportation  than  many  other  states.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  geographically  located  within  trucking  dis- 
tance of  northern,  eastern  and  southern  markets. 

Inasmuch  as  national  transportation  policies  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced or  changed  by  one  single  state,  North  Carolina  has  led 
in  trying  to  organize  various  state  departments  of  agriculture  to 
coordinate  efforts  to  protect  present  agricultural  interests  or  to 
act  in  unison  to  procure  such  changes  as  may  be  determined  as 
being  of  mutual  interest. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  North  Carolina  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Commissioners  of  Agriculture.  Under  the  direction 
of  that  organization,  a  Southern  States  Transportation  Commit- 
tee of  Departments  of  Agriculture  was  formed  in  early  1958. 
The  states  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Ken- 
tucky now  have  representatives  on  this  committee.  This  com- 
mittee has  actively  participated  in  congressional  legislation  now 
pending.  Correspondence  and  direct  contacts  have  been  main- 
tained with  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Interstate  and 
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Foreign  Commerce  Committees,  as  well  as  other  members  of 
Congress. 

A  representative  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  serving  as 
witness  for  all  of  the  southern  states  above  mentioned  in  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Dockets  No.  29885  and  29799,  Offi- 
cial-Southern Divisions  Case.  This  is  a  proceeding  wherein  the 
northern  railroads  are  attempting  to  have  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  divert  approximately  30  million  dollars  from 
the  semi-affluent  southern  lines  to  the  presently  non-affluent 
northern  railroads,  particularly  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
Central  railroads.  Southern  agriculture  is  fearful  that  such  a 
diversion  of  funds  will  necessarily  result  in  a  general  increase 
in  transportation  rates  in  southern  territory,  as  well  as  inter- 
territorially. 

The  railroads  are  now  collectively  petitioning  national  transpor- 
tation agencies  for  an  exemption  of  rate  regulation  of  agricultural 
commodities  moving  via  rail  similar  to  the  present  exemption  via 
motor  carrier,  or  in  the  alternative,  requesting  that  the  present 
motor  carrier  exemption  be  eliminated  and  that  rate  regulations 
be  established  on  motor  transportation  the  same  as  is  currently 
in  effect  via  rail. 

It  is  contemplated  that  an  investigation  ordered  by  the  North 
Carolina  Public  Utilities  Commission  on  January  22,  1958  into 
the  Interstate  Common  Motor  Carrier  Rates,  will  be  concluded 
in  the  fall  of  1960.  This  is  a  general  rate  investigation  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  farm  and  rural  areas,  in  that  it  will  establish 
the  principle  of  highway  distance  for  motor  transportation  as 
against  the  old  system  of  using  rail  mileage.  There  are  instances 
via  rail  where  the  distance  may  be  200  miles  but  less  than  25 
miles  by  highway. 

Although  there  have  been  no  drastic  decreases  in  rates  on 
agricultural  products,  except  on  grain  and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
there  have  been  no  increases  in  either  rail  or  motor  carrier  rates. 
There  have  been  some  increases  in  Railway  Express  rates,  as 
well  as  curtailment  of  that  service,  consequent  upon  discontinu- 
ance of  rail  passenger  service.  Every  effort  is  made  to  arrange 
for  motor  express  service  when  rail  service  is  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

"Watchdog  service"  must  be  continued  to  protect  farmer  in- 
terests and  the  year  1961  may,  and  probably  will,  bring  forth 
unpleasant  situations  which  agriculture  must  face. 
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Market  News 

The  market  news  service  experienced  an  unusual  surge  in  de- 
mand for  more  complete  market  information  during  the  1958-60 
biennium.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  continued  expansion 
in  production  of  major  agricultural  commodities,  changes  in  mar- 
keting practices  and  the  increasing  number  of  new  enterprises 
now  being  produced  on  North  Carolina  farms. 

Most  of  these  demands  were  met.  Limited  personnel,  however, 
made  it  impossible  to  provide  coverage  essential  in  factually  re- 
porting the  market  on  all  commodities  for  which  this  service  was 
requested.  Where  local  coverage  could  not  be  provided,  efforts 
were  made  to  fill  these  needs  in  part  by  providing  commodity 
information  on  markets  nearest  North  Carolina. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Hatch- 
ery Association,  a  statewide  market  report  for  hatching  eggs 
was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1959.  This  report,  which  is  compiled 
and  released  once  each  week,  has  had  a  stabilizing  influence  on 
the  market  for  hatching  eggs.  Numerous  out-of-state  hatchery- 
men  and  producers  expressed  interest  in  this  information  and  it 
is  being  given  nation-wide  dissemination  through  the  leased  wire 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  North  Carolina 
is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  publishing  a  state-wide  market 
report  on  hatching  eggs. 

Another  significant  service,  a  statewide  market  report  on  live 
turkeys,  was  started  at  the  request  of  the  North  Carolina  Turkey 
Federation.  The  first  release  of  this  report,  which  is  compiled 
and  released  twice  each  week,  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1960  marketing  season.  Prior  to  this  information  being  made 
available,  producers  had  little  knowledge  of  the  market  at  selling 
time. 

Recent  increases  in  production  of  commercial  eggs  and  the  con- 
tinued changes  in  marketing  patterns  has  brought  tbout  a  sharp 
need  for  reappraisal  of  our  present  market  report  on  eggs. 
Preliminary  steps  were  taken  during  the  biennium  to  broaden 
the  coverage  on  the  commercial  egg  market  so  it  would  more 
nearly  reflect  the  basis  on  which  the  bulk  of  eggs  are  marketed. 
The  many  and  varied  ways  of  marketing  eggs,  and  the  premiums 
and  discounts  resulting  from  producers  performing  or  failing  to 
perform  certain  pre-marketing  services  necessitates  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  overall  trading  and  careful  selection  of  infor- 
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mation  sources  before  undertaking  such  a  report  on  a  statewide 
basis.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  completed  and  the  report  is 
expected  to  be  released  on  a  daily  basis  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

Early  in  the  biennium,  this  section  was  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  collecting,  compiling  and  releasing  a  Weekly  poultry 
slaughter  report.  This  was  formerly  handled  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  was  transferred  to  individual  states 
in  order  to  obtain  more  complete  information.  Specialists  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  weekly  reports  from  all  of  the  major  proc- 
essors in  the  state  and  continued  this  service  to  the  industry 
until  mid-1959  when  the  Poultry  Inspection  Branch  of  USDA 
assumed  this  responsibility  in  conjunction  with  the  Mandatory 
Inspection  Law.  Our  work  in  this  respect  is  now  limited  to 
collecting  slaughter  information  from  only  non-inspected  plants. 

A  similar  assignment  from  USDA  in  1959  involved  collecting 
and  compiling  a  report  on  weekly  movement  of  commercial  eggs 
in  the  state.  This  involves  obtaining  weekly  reports  from  all 
handlers  of  eggs  whose  volume  amounts  to  250  or  more  cases  per 
week  and  releasing  this  information  for  national  distribution. 

Our  greatest  need  for  an  improved  service  is  in  the  field  of 
livestock.  While  we  feel  that  our  present  service  is  providing 
useful  information  daily  to  hog  and  cattle  producers,  it  is  evident 
from  the  increased  number  of  requests  for  information  which 
we  cannot  provide,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  expand  and 
improve  our  coverage  on  the  markets  for  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  dissemination  of  market  news  information  during  the 
biennium  was  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pre- 
vious biennium.  We  continue  to  encourage  producers  and  trades- 
people to  rely  on  radio,  television  and  newspapers  for  their 
sources  of  information  rather  than  depend  on  the  printed  reports 
mailed  from  our  office.  Likewise,  we  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  promote  and  encourage  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions and  newspapers  to  keep  their  listeners,  viewers  and  readers 
properly  informed  on  the  markets  for  farm  commodities. 

Food  Distribution 

The  Markets  Division  is  the  distributing  agency  for  foods 
made  available  to  the  state  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Foods  are  acquired  under  the  following  legisla- 
tion: 

1.    SECTION  6  commodities  are  purchased  under  authority 
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granted  by  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  which  pro- 
vides authorization  for  funds  to  purchase  foods  that  are  needed 
to  help  school  lunchrooms  meet  nutritional  needs  of  the  children. 

2.  SECTION  32  and  SECTION  416  commodities  are  acquired 
by  the  department  under  the  price  support  and  surplus  removal 
purchase  programs. 

The  Markets  Division  is  responsible  for  determining  the  elig- 
ibility of  schools,  institutions,  and  other  applicants  for  commodi- 
ties, as  well  as  the  amounts  of  food  which  are  to  be  allocated  to 
the  various  agencies. 

Foods  received  are  distributed  to  agencies  falling  into  one  of 
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Division  personnel  checking  stock  of  commodities  in  NCDA  warehouse. 


the  following  groups:  (1)  public  and  non-profit  private  schools 
serving  children  of  high  school  grade  or  under  and  operating 
non-profit  lunchrooms;  (2)  non-penal  charitable  institutions 
serving  needy  persons  including  orphanages,  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  child  care  centers;  (3)  individuals  who,  because  of  their 
economic  status,  are  in  need  of  food  assistance;  (4)  non-profit 
summer  camps  for  children;  (5)  emergency  and  disaster  relief 
programs. 

Objectives  of  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  are: 

1.  To  assist  in  stabilizing  the  prices  of  commodities  by  pro- 
viding an  outlet  for  the  commodities  acquired. 

2.  To  create  and  expand  the  market  for  commodities  by  en- 
couraging the  consumption  of  certain  foods  in  schools,  institu- 
tions and  other  eligible  outlets. 

3.  To  assist  schools  and  other  eligible  recipients  in  providing 
adequate  meals  for  children  and  underprivileged  persons  and 
thus  improve  the  general  health  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  majority  of  foods  distributed  are  shipped  in  carload 
lots  to  receiving  points  in  the  state  and  are  distributed  to  the 
participating  agency  from  the  freight  car  door.  Much  of  the 
work  of  receiving  and  distributing  the  food  is  done  by  various 
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participating  agencies  which  act  as  representatives  of  the  Mar- 
kets Division. 

The  division  maintains  both  cold  storage  and  dry  storage  ware- 
houses at  Butner.  Costs  for  warehouse  rent,  labor  and  other  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  the  divisions'  revolving  fund.  The  recipient 
agencies  are  billed  for  their  pro  rata  share  of  such  costs  and 
periodically  reimburse  the  division's  revolving  fund. 

During  the  1958-60  biennium,  the  division  distributed  49  mil- 
lions pounds  of  food  with  a  wholesale  value  of  more  than  $13 
million.  These  foods  were  distributed  to  1,912  schools  serving 
meals  to  617,781  children  daily.  Other  recipients  were :  171  in- 
stitutions serving  26,711  persons  and  95  summer  camps  serving 
74,276  children. 

Foods  also  were  distributed  to  needy  persons  in  two  counties 
of  the  state,  and  four  other  counties  received  dry  milk  for  distri- 
bution to  families  whose  economic  status  made  them  unable  to 
provide  milk  for  their  children. 

Foods  Distributed  During  Biennium  1958-60 

Commodity  Quantity-Pounds     Wholesale  Value 

Dried  Eggs  .-... 596,530                 $      778,993 

Flour - 9,941,130  706,376 

Dry   Milk   1,790,574  548,144 

Rice    ._ 2,172,775  249,871 

Cheese   . 3,590,960  1,466,374 

Butter 5,469,904  3,675,094 

Canned  Apples 1,345,578  187,457 

Tomato  Paste  1,115,771  198,286 

Canned  Cherries 744,360  130,263 

Canned  Peas  ___ _ 1,495,896  192,074 

Canned  Peaches  2,477,180  402,033 

Corn  Meal  2,616,375  156,982 

Canned  Tomatoes 1,843,428  221,725 

Turkeys  2,257,031  880,976 

Peanut  Butter  .__ 525,408  155,676 

Canned  Corn 1,066,800  143,166 

Ground  Pork  1,832,269  934,077 

Canned  Applesauce  1,495,400  160,858 

Canned  Snapbeans  .: 1,493,110  207,433 

Canned  Purple  Plums  482,724  71,709 

Ground  Beef . 1,134,854  543,260 

Canned  Pork  &  Gravy 1,187,550  709,800 

Grapefruit  Sections  1,187,138  205,754 

Lard - 111,312  15,653 

Canned  Blackberries 195,840  37,395 

Sweet  Potatoes __. 770,600  46,236 

Totals 48,940,497  $13,025,665 
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MUSEUM  DIVISION 

Harry  T.  Davis 

Director 

General 

This  is  an  age  of  science,  and  basic  science  is  playing  an  in- 
creasingly larger  role  in  world  affairs.  General  awareness  of 
this  is  reflected  by  sharply  increased  interest  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  Natural  Resources  as  an  educational  tool. 
School  groups  and  individual  students  visiting  the  Museum  are 
not  only  more  numerous,  but  they  are  also  more  fully  using  its 
facilities  to  supplement  classwork  in  studies  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Other  visitors,  too,  show  a  growing  desire  for  knowl- 
edge about  the  natural  environment  in  which  Tar  Heels  live. 

During  this  biennium,  the  public  expected  and  received  more 
services  from  the  Museum's  limited  staff.  Visitors  asked  for 
more  help  and  guidance.  Inquiries  by  letter  and  telephone  in- 
creased. 

This  growing  thirst  for  knowledge  places  on  the  Museum  a 
demand  for  continuing  improvements  in  its  services  and  facili- 
ties. One  great  need  is  to  bring  the  exhibits  up  to  a  higher  stan- 
dard— to  restore  habitat  exhibits  that  were  dismantled  for  mov- 
ing to  the  present  quarters,  and  construct  new  exhibits  to  better 
depict  the  rich  variety  of  North  Carolina's  natural  resources. 
To  accomplish  this  will  require  an  addition  to  the  Museum's  pres- 
ent technical  staff  of  three  persons,  and  provision  for  this  has 
been  included  in  our  budget  requests. 

Branch  Museum 

The  1959  Session  of  the  Legislature  enacted  H.  B.  No.  966 
which  placed  upon  this  Museum  the  responsibility  to  restore  and 
activate  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum  at  Morehead  City.  It  had 
been  opened  in  1951  for  a  short  time.  As  time  permitted,  the 
facilities  were  redesigned  and  an  active  museum  for  this  regional 
interest  was  opened  on  July  26,  1960.  The  work  is  supported  by 
a  state  appropriation  of  $5,000  per  year  for  the  biennium. 
Helpful  support  also  came  from  other  state  agencies  and  the 
citizens  of  the  area.  The  Atlantic  coast  has  very  few  museums 
of  this  type  and  with  the  resources  of  this  area  it  can  well  be  the 
best. 
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Funds  and  space  were  limited  and  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct rest  rooms  and  other  facilities,  such  as  cases  and  lighting. 
Under  such  limitations  this  has  been  a  one-man  operation.  Con- 
sidering the  convenience  of  visitors  the  Museum  is  closed  on 
Mondays,  and  open  for  the  other  days  for  a  total  of  39  hours  per 
week.  With  limited  heating  arrangements,  it  is  now  planned  to 
close  the  Museum  this  year  on  October  31,  and  open  next  spring 
on  March  1.  With  this  arrangement  new  and  improved  exhibits 
can  be  developed  and  built  at  the  State  Museum  in  Raleigh  to 
install  at  Morehead  City  next  year. 

Accessions 

Scores  of  well-mounted  fishes  (casts  for  the  most  part) 
were  provided  as  an  indefinite  loan  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  These  constitute  the 
foundation  part  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum. 

Accessions  for  exhibit,  conservation  or  research,  are  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  a  museum.  With  this  in  mind,  interested  citi- 
zens made  contributions  or  brought  in  specimens  of  value  for 
identification  or  an  explanation  of  their  significance.  Other 
needs  are  met  by  purchase  or  field  collection  by  the  Museum 
staff. 

Each  accession  is  recorded  as  a  unit,  and  may  account  for  as 
many  as  100  items.  The  following  accessions  are  listed  for  the 
biennium  with  notes  on  some  of  the  more  important  items. 

Rocks  and  Minerals,  55.  Regional  collection  of  showy  minerals 
are  from  the  Southern  Appalachian  Mineral  Society  and  the  Cen- 
tral Carolina  Mineral  Society.  The  former  is  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Colonel  Orville  Hewitt,  Asheville,  N.  C.  The  other  is  in 
charge  of  a  committee  headed  by  W.  F.  Smyre,  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
John  Vance  of  Mars  Hill  added  to  our  gem  collection. 

Fossils,  35.  Dr.  Istvan  Ferenczi  was  employed  for  several 
weeks  and  identified  and  organized  our  fossil  storage  collections 
and  improved  our  exhibits.  Robert  Ruiz  and  Harvey  Hines,  both 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Folger,  Washington,  N.  C, 
made  worthwhile  additions  to  the  collections. 

Plant  Life,  58.  To  make  the  exhibit  of  forest  tree  sections 
more  attractive  typical  leaves  have  been  collected  to  show  with 
them. 

Invertebrate  Animals,  80.  These  accessions  are  useful  for  re- 
placing old  specimens,  and  to  add  new  ones.     The  good  exhibit 
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of  sea  shells  has  grown  in  the  number  of  species  represented. 
Crabs  and  other  marine  species  have  been  collected  for  ex- 
hibit at  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum.  Jesse  Wall,  Wake  For- 
est, N.  C,  has  added  several  items  to  our  honey  bee  exhibit 

Fishes,  31.  We  have  filled  in  gaps  in  our  exhibits  of  fishes. 
The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  provided  specimens  for 
our  aquaria  and  for  our  preserved  research  collections.  Most  of 
the  mounted  fishes  for  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum  are  on  loan 
from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  but  new  specimens  are 
being  prepared  to  make  the  exhibit  more  complete.  With  a  tech- 
nician there,  many  species  needed  for  both  Museums  could  be 
prepared. 

Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  230.  These  crawling  animals 
brought  in  outnumber  any  other  group.  Scores  come  for  identi- 
fication and  determination  of  their  potential  danger.  A  good 
preserved  research  collection  now  exists  and  is  being  used  ex- 
tensively. The  largest  reptile  is  an  alligator  from  Carolina 
Beach,  81/,  feet  long,  given  by  Harvey  Boswell. 

Birds,  84-.  Suitable  specimens  have  been  mounted  to  replace 
others  that  have  become  light-faded  and  dirty  through  years  of 
exhibit.  Most  notable  is  the  accession  of  the  first  Oregon  Junco 
recorded  for  North  Carolina,  presented  by  J.  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  of 
Zebulon,  N.  C.  Another  authenticated  record  for  a  new  species 
is  the  Bullock's  Oriole,  by  C.  R.  Davant  of  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Hundreds  of  smaller  birds  were  received  that  were  killed  at 
night  by  flying  in  fall  migration  against  broadcasting  towers. 
From  these  specimens,  skins  and  mounts  were  selected  to  ex- 
hibit, and  they  greatly  increase  our  research  collection. 

Mammals,  1+1.  The  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  contributed  the  head  of  a  wild  boar  and  this  has 
been  mounted.  Plans  call  for  building  a  family  group  of  these 
animals,  which  were  introduced  into  our  mountains  about  1912. 
Most  of  the  other  mammals  were  duplications  and  were  made 
into  study  skins.  An  exception  is  a  rare  bearded  seal  (decayed) 
which  has  been  buried  in  beach  sand  so  that  the  complete  skeleton 
can  be  saved. 

Indian  Artifacts,  30.  A  significant  collection  was  brought  here 
from  a  small  natural  cave  in  Ashe  County  by  Howard  L.  Hall 
and  his  son. 

Agriculture,  13.  These  were  small  in  number,  but  significant. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Askew,  of  Harrellsville,  N.  C,  presented  an  old  farm- 
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made  cotton  planter  that  dates  back  to  about  1870.  Mrs.  Carl 
Lee,  of  Four  Oaks,  N.  C,  gave  a  froe  and  mallets  that  were  used 
long  ago  for  splitting  out  shingles.  In  this  connection,  because 
agriculture  has  played  such  an  important  role  in  this  state's 
history  it  should  interest  this  generation  to  collect,  preserve  and 
exhibit  materials  to  depict  the  tools  and  household  equipment 
used  by  our  forebears  on  North  Carolina  farms. 

Library,  32.  Valuable  books  have  been  added  to  the  Museum's 
reference  library,  a  few  by  purchase,  others  by  gifts.  Exchange 
arrangements  with  other  institutions  have  brought  scores  of  val- 
uable research  publications.  However,  the  library  still  needs  the 
services  of  a  trained  librarian  for  catalog  work  to  make  it  most 
useful. 

Miscellaneous  Accessions.  The  accession  book  carries  items 
that  do  not  fit  into  the  above  categories.  The  Museum  has  ac- 
quired by  purchase  a  set  of  kodachrome  slides  on  the  subject  of 
earth  satellites.  Other  kodachromes  for  loan  purposes  came  from 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia as  exchange  courtesies. 

When  the  State  Boating  Law  went  into  effect  an  educational 
exhibit  on  this  subject  was  built  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  and  later  installed  here  as  a  special  exhibit. 

Two  old  surplus  cases  from  the  Hall  of  History  were  accepted 
and  are  useful  here.  A  special  Witchweed  (currently  a  pest  in 
our  agriculture)  exhibit  was  shown  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Exhibits 

During  this  biennium  the  exhibits  program  has  been  confined 
largely  to  renewing,  improving  and  maintaining  exhibits  in  the 
central  Museum.  As  noted  under  "Branch  Museum",  exhibits 
were  built  and  installed  at  the  Hampton  Marine  Museum.  This 
was  done  in  large  part  with  temporary  employees.  Only  with 
an  addition  to  the  staff  of  another  exhibit  technician  can  the 
Museum  hope  to  add  the  planned  habitat  groups  that  will  give 
excellence  to  the  State  Museum. 

High  school  science  fair  exhibits  have  been  shown  by  the 
following : 

Frank  Crowe,  Jr.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 
Charles  P.  Edgerton,  Jr.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
John  R.  Sherrill,  Acme,  N.  C. 
Betty  Johnson,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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James  R.  McCurry,  Enka,  N.  C. 
Clarence  Styron,  Jr.,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 
David  Radford,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Betty  Lou  Wallace,  Mountain  Park,  N.  C. 
Nancy  Mace  Lawson,  Oxford,  N.  C. 
Margaret  Green,  Enka,  N.  C. 

Attendance 

The  total  number  of  visitors  in  a  given  period  is  a  measure  of 
the  effectiveness  in  attaining  the  educational  objectives  of  a 
museum. 

The  natural  history  and  natural  resources  of  North  Carolina 
are  rich  and  varied,  and  the  24,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space 
is  of  modest  "State  Museum"  proportions.  The  counted  attend- 
ance is  a  "record"  for  museum  patronage. 

By  six  month  periods  the  counted  attendance  was  as  follows : 

July-Dec,  1958     Jan.-June,  1959     July-Dec,  1959     Jan.-June,  1960 

70,956  123,723  68,662  105,862 

This  is  a  total  of  194,319  for  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  and 
174,524  for  the  second  year,  making  a  total  of  368,843  for  the 
two  years. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  monthly  attendance  figures 
from  July  1,  1958  to  July,  1959,  the  largest  recorded  attendance 
for  this  Museum. 

The  normally  ample  floor  space  in  the  Museum  is  crowded 
much  of  the  time  during  April  and  May  each  year.  This  hinders 
the  observation  and  study  of  the  exhibits.  On  April  24,  1959, 
the  Museum  had  4,065  visitors. 

The  general  attendance  is  augmented  by  groups.  An  indica- 
tion of  the  composition  of  such  groups  is  shown  below  for  the 
1958-1959  year. 

July,  1958  to  July  1959— College,  19;   High  School,  710;   Elem.  School,  397; 
Scouts,  62;   Church,  37;   Misc.,  25 

These  groups  came  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  Portsmouth 
and  South  Boston  in  Virginia. 

For  the  first  time  in  a  decade  or  more  the  attendance  for  the 
year  1959-60  was  less  than  the  previous  year,  by  19,795  visitors. 
This  was  a  matter  of  some  concern,  but  an  analysis  of  the  figures 
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showed  that  this  decline  was  the  result  of  fewer  school  classes 
visiting  during  the  inclement  weather  of  the  winter  and  spring 
months  of  1960.  While  high  school  visits  were  as  expected, 
there  were  about  140  less  visits  from  elementary  school  classes. 
The  time  normally  spent  by  the  elementary  schools  in  visits  to 
the  Museum  was  used  to  make  up  the  school  days  lost  because  of 
weather.  Also,  of  course,  more  classes  come  to  Raleigh  when 
the  Legislature  is  in  session  than  in  a  non-legislative  year. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  if  requested,  will 
send  teachers  a  booklet  "School  Visits  To  Raleigh".  This  Mu- 
seum will  be  glad  to  furnish  introductory  leaflets  upon  requests. 

An  innovation  this  year  was  to  open  the  Museum  at  night  for 
school  groups  from  Greensboro  that  were  having  a  week  of  camp- 
ing in  May  at  Umstead  State  Park.  It  was  found  that  the  ex- 
hibit lighting  was  acceptable.  Furthermore,  a  group  of  40,  or 
even  six  such  groups,  could  be  given  more  effective  guide  service 
than  would  be  possible  in  the  daytime  at  that  season  when  the 
halls  are  crowded  with  a  thousand  or  more.  This  might  prove 
to  be  a  significant  service  to  school  groups  coming  from  a  long 
distance  and  staying  overnight. 
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Gifts 

Following  a  policy  of  placing  exhibits  and  other  material 
where  it  will  be  of  most  value,  gifts  were  made  as  follows : 

To  the  Hall  of  History  a  complete  antique  hand  loom  and  acces- 
sories that  were  purchased  several  years  ago  at  McConnell,  N.  C. 

To  the  State  School  For  The  Blind  a  representative  collection  of 
preserved  snakes  and  mounted  animals  and  birds,  the  latter  for 
a  research  project. 

To  the  Enrico  Fermi  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  twenty  grams  of  the  Moore  County,  N.  C,  me- 
teorite. 

To  the  Mariners  Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia,  pictures 
of  early  sail  boats  built  on  our  coast. 

To  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  pictures  of 
early  school  houses  in  North  Carolina. 

To  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania,  samples  from  the  Cape 
Hatteras  deep  well  core. 

To  the  new  Manila  Zoo,  Philippine  Islands,  North  Carolina 
live  poisonous  snakes. 

Loans 

Loans  for  research  and  other  purposes  have  been  made  as 
follows : 

To  Palentological  Research  Laboratories,  Statesville,  N.  C, 
fossil  caists  of  skulls. 

To  Nature  Museum,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  two  meteorites. 

To  Carolina  Bird  Club  and  Piedmont  Bird  Club,  bird  study 
skins. 

To  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  preserved  poisonous 
snakes  and  skins  of  native  fur-bearing  animals. 

To  U.  S.  National  Museum,  skins  of  star-nosed  moles. 

To  the  Hall  of  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  six  old  guns  and  acces- 
sories for  a  special  exhibit. 

To  the  Denver  Art  Museum,  a  scale  model  of  the  State  Fair 
Arena. 

To  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  skulls  and  skins  of  original 
Carolina  Beavers  for  research  work. 
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To  Greensboro  Junior  Museum,  a  series  of  Indian  artifacts  for 
a  special  exhibit. 

Our  kodachrome  lantern  slides  and  slide  films  avilable  for  loan 
to  groups  as  visual  aids  have  been  borrowed  by  schools  and  other 
groups.  It  is  estimated  that  some  10,000  people  have  viewed 
these. 

To  Southern  Appalachian  Mineral  Society,  minerals  and  gems 
(value  $500.)  for  their  Eastern  Federation  Mineral  show. 

To  State  College  (John  Funderburg),  bird  skins  and  manu- 
scripts for  research. 

To  University  of  Illinois,  preserved  snakes  for  research. 

Cooperative  Work 

The  State  Parks  Division  made  use  of  our  working  space  and 
other  facilities  for  several  weeks  to  mount  animals  and  build 
geological  models  for  initial  park  exhibits. 

Research  assistance  has  been  given  to  a  number  of  state  agen- 
cies and  individuals. 

Publications 

The  463-page  volume  on  "Birds  of  North  Carolina"  has  been 
delayed  in  press  some  two  years  because  of  a  printer's  strike. 
Now  the  book  should  be  available  in  September,  1960. 

This  book  and  others  projected  are  financed  from  a  private 
source,  the  Museum  Extension  Fund,  as  state  funds  have  not 
been  available  for  this  purpose.  Sales  of  books  will  pay  for  the 
printing,  postage,  etc. 

Our  popular  series  of  32  information  circulars  (multilith) 
continues  to  be  in  demand  and  some  350,000  copies  have  been 
distributed  during  the  biennium. 

Budget 

The  present  budget  for  the  Museum  does  not  provide  for  ex- 
hibits altogether  worthy  of  the  natural  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  large  number  of  visitors,  especially  students,  justify 
better  exhibits.  Since  the  present  cost  per  visitor  is  about  16 
cents,  which  is  disproportionately  low  for  Museums  of  this  class, 
a  larger  appropriation  is  requested  from  the  1961  Legislature. 


PUBLICATIONS  DIVISION 

Mrs.  M.  Pauline  DeCosta 
Director 

The  Publications  Division  has  shared  the  department-wide 
challenge  of  increased  demands  for  its  services  during  these 
two  years  of  swiftly  changing  agricultural  developments. 

While  its  work  is  varied,  all  of  the  division's  activities  relate 
directly  or  indirectly  to  its  primary  function,  the  dissemination 
of  information.  As  agriculture  has  become  more  complex,  and 
the  work  of  agricultural  agencies  more  inter-related,  there  can 
no  longer  be  clear-cut  dividing  lines  between  the  responsibilities 
of  various  agricultural  information  offices  if  they  are  to  ade- 
quately serve  farmers  and  the  general  public.  Therefore,  this 
biennium  has  been  marked  by  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Publications  Division  to  cooperate  with  other  related  agen- 
cies in  an  attempt  to  render  both  a  broad  and  correlated  infor- 
mation service. 

Naturally,  the  work  of  such  a  division  as  this  involves  many 
kinds  of  activities,  some  recurring  frequently,  some  recurring  at 
prolonged  intervals,  and  some  of  an  entirely  non-recurring  na- 
ture. For  the  most  part,  however,  the  activities  of  this  division 
fall  into  four  broad  categories. 

The  first  category  is  the  direct  dissemination  of  information  to 
the  public  by  means  of  press  releases,  special  articles  for  farm 
papers  and  magazines,  and  the  publication  of  a  semi-monthly 
paper,  Agricultural  Revieiv. 

Much  of  the  work  in  this  category  cannot  be  presented  statis- 
tically. Special  articles,  news  releases,  preparation  of  material 
for  radio  or  TV  presentation  average  between  200  and  300  items 
a  year,  but  such  a  numerical  count  does  not  reflect  the  volume 
of  work,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  the  amount  of 
study  involved  in  their  preparation. 

Certain  statistics  concerning  the  Agricultural  Revieiv,  how- 
ever, have  some  significance.  This  paper,  which  goes  directly 
to  a  mailing  list  of  well  over  72,000  farmers  and  agricultural 
workers,  has  year-by-year  become  increasingly  effective  as  a 
means  of  bringing  agricultural  information  and  programs  direct 
to  farmers.  With  the  ever  growing  need  for  farmers  to  keep 
informed,  reader  interest  has  increased  both  in  breadth  and 
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depth.  With  the  tightening  cost-price  squeeze  in  farming  opera- 
tions, farm  people  have  found  this  paper's  free  advertising  serv- 
ice increasingly  important  to  them. 

Some  increases  in  appropriation  for  this  paper  has  enabled 
us  to  enhance  both  the  information  and  advertising  service.  Dur- 
ing this  biennium  the  48  issues  of  the  Review  consisted  of  23 
eight-page  issues  and  25  four-page  issues,  a  total  of  284  pages. 
This  is  in  contrast  with  the  previous  biennium  when  all  except 
eight  of  the  issues  had  to  be  held  to  four  pages,  and  the  biennial 
total  was  only  224  pages.  The  column  inches  of  "Farm  Wants" 
in  this  paper  totaled  195  in  the  fiscal  year  1958-59,  an  average  of 
two  pages  per  issue,  and  210  in  1959-60,  an  average  of  2*4  pages 
per  issue.  Demands  for  space  in  this  paper  can  be  expected  to 
increase  as  the  variety  of  information  needed  by  farmers  con- 
tinues to  multiply. 

In  addition  to  the  Review's  mail  circulation,  there  has  been 
an  increased  number  of  requests  for  extra  copies  of  particular 
issues  during  this  biennium.  These  have  been  used  effectively 
by  various  agricultural  or  related  agencies  to  get  directly  before 
the  people  they  serve  information  that  is  especially  pertinent  or 
timely.  For  example,  many  organizations  and  agencies  request- 
ed from  10  to  100  copies  of  an  issue  featuring  an  article  and 
illustrations  to  point  up  the  importance  of  correct  use  of  pesti- 
cides. 

The  second  broad  category  of  Publications  Division  work  is 
acting  as  a  clearing-house  of  information  for  the  department. 
This  is  a  dual-purpose  role,  serving  the  department's  17  divisions 
and  the  general  public  as  an  information  center.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  many  non-recurring  services  too  numerous  to  list  indi- 
vidually. Of  a  continuous  nature,  however,  is  the  handling  of 
thousands  of  requests  for  information  which  come  to  the  depart- 
ment by  letter,  telephone  and  personal  visits.  This  includes 
arranging  programs  and  holding  "classes"  for  groups  who  visit 
the  department  to  learn  about  its  organization  and  functions. 
These  include  college  classes,  farm  groups,  vocational-agriculture 
students  and  foreign  agricultural  officials.  They  range  in  num- 
ber from  one  or  two  on  up  to  25  or  50. 

In  its  capacity  as  a  clearing-house,  the  Publications  Division 
is  also  called  upon  to  prepare  or  correlate  various  special  reports 
dealing  with  some  or  all  phases  of  the  department's  work.  These 
often  involve  considerable  research  and  sometimes  mean  a  divi- 
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sion  staff  member  serving  on  a  continuing  inter-agency  com- 
mittee. 

The  division's  third  category  of  work  ties  in  closely  with  the 
first  and  second.  In  rendering  secretarial  service  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  the  division's  staff  keeps  fully  informed  of  not 
only  the  department's  service  and  regulatory  programs,  but  of 
their  background  as  well.  This  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  departmental  programs,  the  steps  in  developing  regula- 
tory measures,  and  other  such  details  is  essential  in  our  work  as 
an  informational  division. 

In  addition  to  keeping  minutes  of  meetings,  secretarial  service 
to  the  board  includes  advertising  and  recording  public  hearings ; 
writing,  codifying,  printing  and  filing  regulations  as  required  by 
law;  maintaining  a  master  set  of  all  regulations  and  responsi- 
bility for  revising  and  reprinting  the  various  chapters  from  time 
to  time.  A  correlary  responsibility  is  the  printing  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  department,  after  checking  them  with  the 
statute  books  to  embody  amendments  enacted  from  time  to  time 
by  the  General  Assembly.  During  the  1958-60  biennium  we  pre- 
pared for  printing  198  pages  of  amendments  and  revised  chap- 
ters of  the  department's  regulations,  and  laws  totaling  91  pages. 

The  fourth  category  of  activities  of  this  division  is  editing 
and  printing  departmental  publications.  In  addition  to  Agricul- 
tural Review,  this  includes  a  series  of  four  bulletins  each  year, 
three  of  which  report,  respectively,  on  the  inspection  and  anal- 
yses of  feeds,  fertilizers  and  insecticides  in  connection  with  the 
department's  enforcement  of  laws  covering  these  materials.  The 
fourth  is  a  market  report  on  tobacco.  The  eight  publications  in 
this  bulletin  series  totaled  887  pages  during  the  biennium. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  STATIONS 

Cecil  D.  Thomas 
Director 

Introductory 

The  work  of  this  division  is  that  of  operating  sixteen  research 
stations  located  in  different  type-of -farming  areas  of  the  state 
in  support  of  the  agricultural  research  program  developed  by 
scientists  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  North  Carolina  State 
College.  This  joint  operation  provides  for  a  specialization  of 
functions,  administrative  management  of  the  outlying  stations 
by  the  Division  of  Research  Stations  and  responsibility  for  the 
research  program  vested  in  the  Experiment  Station. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  agencies  and  departments  sup- 
porting this  combined  effort  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  channels 
most  of  its  support  through  the  Experiment  Station  in  the  form 
of  research  personnel  and  financial  assistance.  However,  the 
USDA  furnishes  direct  supplementary  support  to  several  re- 
search stations. 

The  Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station  is  staffed  to  a  large 
extent  by  USDA  scientists  and  also  station  operating  funds  are 
supplemented  from  that  source.  The  Coastal  Plain  Station  re- 
ceived USDA  funds  for  the  cooperative  dairy  and  small  fruits 
program.  At  both  the  Mountain  and  Upper  Mountain  Research 
Stations,  the  USDA  supports  the  Burley  Tobacco  Program  by 
supplying  research  personnel  and  funds  for  research. 

Also  at  the  Mountain  Research  Station,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  cooperating  in  important  watershed  studies  dealing 
with  ground  water  behavior.  The  USDA  has  laboratories  and 
greenhouses  on  a  leased  tract  of  land  on  the  Border  Belt  Tobacco 
Research  Station  as  headquarters  for  the  witchweed  eradication 
program.  There  are  other  departments  and  agencies  cooperating 
with  the  program  in  varying  degrees. 

Major  Developments  During  Biennium 

Nine  of  the  research  stations  are  owned  by  and  budgeted  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  seven,  although  supervised  by 
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this  division,  are  owned  by  the  Experiment  Station.  Because  of 
this  arrangement,  only  the  Department  Stations  will  be  covered 
in  this  report. 

A  number  of  developments  during  the  biennium  are  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  operation  of  the  stations  and,  thereby,  to  the 
conduct  of  the  research  program.  Major  facilities  added  and 
improvements  made  during  the  biennium  were  as  follows: 

Peanut  Belt — additional  land  cleared  and  improvements  in  the 
way  of  drainage  made  to  newly  cleared  land. 

Tidewater — paved  part  of  beef  cattle  feed  lots,  constructed 
masonry  block  office  building,  installed  irrigation  system,  ,added 
masonry  block  office  building,  installed  irrigation  system,  added 
drain  tile  to  wet  land  areas. 

Upper  Coastal — erected  tobacco  packhouse,  made  improve- 
ments to  herdsman's  dwelling,  cleared  22  additional  acres  of 
land  and  drained  part  of  area. 

Coastal  Plain — painted  all  poultry  buildings,  repaired  and 
renovated  several  structures,  made  improvements  to  a  number 
of  land  areas. 

Border  Belt — erected  implement  shed  and  shop  and  built  to- 
bacco curing  barn. 

Oxford — continued  program  of  land  improvement,  made  im- 
provements to  tobacco  barns. 

Piedmont — erected  two  ail-purpose  poultry  houses  for  Random 
Sample  Test,  completed  dairy  experimental  barn  and  calf  barn, 
erected  two  upright  silos  for  beef  unit,  enlarged  bunker  silo 
for  dairy,  tile-drained  valuable  piece  of  bottom  land,  cleared  and 
developed  additional  land. 

Mountain — built  dry  cow  barn,  lounging  barn  and  paved  area 
in  front  of  barn,  burley  tobacco  barn,  and  fertilizer  and  pesticide 
building. 

Upper  Mountain — paved  beef  cattle  feeding  area,  made  addi- 
tion to  burley  tobacco  grading  room,  and  finished  clearing  25 
acres  of  land  and  seeded  to  pasture  and  alfalfa. 

Organization  of  Division 

The  Division  of  Research  Stations  is  organized  to  operate  the 
stations  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  The  Research 
Stations  Office  is  staffed  to  direct  the  operations  and  to  give 
administrative  and  engineering  assistance  to  each.  Administra- 
tive requirements  are  heavy,  with  many  details  involved  in  bud- 
get development  and  management,  purchasing,  sale  of  surplus 
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products,  personnel,  land  use  and  land  assignments,  develop- 
ments of  plans  for,  and  erection  of,  buildings  and  facilities, 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  facilities,  selection  and  mainte- 
nance of  machinery  and  equipment,  drainage  and  land  manage- 
ment in  general,  and  a  great  number  of  other  management  fea- 
tures. 

The  basic  personnel  organization  of  each  station  includes  the 
superintendent,  a  farm  foreman,  a  secretary,  a  number  of  full- 
time  laborers — depending  upon  labor  requirements  of  the  sta- 
tion— and  temporary  seasonal  labor  as  the  situation  demands. 
The  number  of  classified  operating  personnel  varies  with  the 
combination  of  enterprises  at  a  given  station.  Poultry  and  live- 
stock projects  require  the  constant  supervision  of  semi-technical 
personnel  in  the  Agricultural  Research  Assistant  or  Agricultural 
Research  Supervisor  series  of  classifications,  with  working  titles 
such  as  poultry  supervisor,  dairy  supervisor,  and  herdsman. 
Considering  the  nine  department  stations,  there  is  a  total  of  54 
classified  employees  and  29  full-time  laborers  in  the  organization. 
During  busy  seasons  the  stations  may  have  at  one  time  as  many 
as  250  temporary  laborers. 

The  superintendent  serves  in  a  dual  capacity,  first  as  manager 
and  administrator  of  the  station;  and,  secondly,  as  on-the-spot 
supervisor  of  the  research  program  at  his  station.  His  job  is  a 
very  important  one  in  the  system  as  his  farming  ability  and  his 
role  as  a  coordinator  of  the  research  projects  are  fundamental 
to  a  successful  program  at  any  station. 

Land  And  Facilities 

In  addition  to  personnel,  land  and  buildings  and  equipment, 
varying  from  station  to  station  with  the  needs  of  the  program, 
are  the  elements  making  a  station.  In  fact,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  having  stations  in  various  sections  of  the  state  is  to 
provide  land  under  a  variety  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  for 
research  and  the  evaluation  of  field  crops,  horticultural  crops, 
forage  crops,  and  livestock  and  poultry  for  adaptability  to  the 
wide  range  of  conditions  existing  in  North  Carolina.  The  im- 
portance of  land  to  the  research  program  places  on  the  division 
the  responsibility  for  the  most  efficient  use  possible  of  land  in- 
cluded in  the  stations. 

Presently  there  is  a  total  of  3,955.6  acres  of  land  in  the  nine 
stations  (Table  2).  In  addition,  there  is  at  the  Tidewater  Sta- 
tion a  1,064  acre  tract  which  is  undrained  and  undeveloped,  be- 
ing held  for  future  use.    An  analysis  of  the  3,955.6  total  shows 
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that  1,305.9  acres  are  classed  as  cropland,  1,120  acres  are  in  per- 
manent pasture,  1,011.6  acres  are  woodland,  and  552.4  acres 
includes  land  in  roads,  lanes,  building  sites,  ponds,  meadow 
strips,  and  some  idle  land. 

Although  the  total  of  cropland  and  permanent  pasture  may 
seem  small  in  relation  to  the  total  acreage  of  land,  it  represents 
a  fairly  normal  situation  for  the  different  sections  of  the  state 
where  the  stations  are  located.  For  most  of  the  stations,  land 
remaining  in  woods  is  not  suitable  for  crops  and,  above  all,  is 
not  suitable  for  experimental  plots.  There  are  several,  especially 
the  newer  ones,  where  more  land  is  being  cleared  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  program  and  still  more  will  be  opened  up 
in  the  future.  Additional  land  is  to  be  cleared  at  the  Border  Belt 
Station,  the  Peanut  Belt  Station,  and  at  the  Piedmont  Station. 
These  three  stations  are  relatively  new  and  clearing  will  be  done 
to  provide  sufficient  land  of  uniform  quality  to  meet  the  acre- 
age requirements  of  the  research  program  for  experimental  plots 
and  to  allow  for  rotations  to  insure  good  soil  conditions.  Land 
clearing  at  the  Piedmont  Station  has  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  area  for  experimental  plots,  but  more  importantly  to  gain 
more  land  on  which  to  produce  feed  for  the  beef  cattle  and  dairy 
animals  involved  in  these  enterprises. 

The  558.7  acres  in  experimental  plots,  as  shown  in  Table  2, 
appear  at  first  glance  to  be  small  in  relation  to  total  land  owned. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  these  acres  are  put  to 
the  most  intensive  use  of  any  on  the  stations.  Land  used  for 
experimental  plots  requires  inputs  of  labor,  materials,  and  equip- 
ment far  in  excess  of  crops  grown  for  feed  or  for  rotation  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  the  558.7  acres  in  experimental  plots,  from  the 
standpoint  of  work  and  attention  required,  would  be  equivalent 
to  three  or  four  times  or  more  that  number  of  acres  in  crops  not 
used  for  experimental  purposes. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  acreage  in  experimental 
plots  is  by  no  means  the  total  land  and  facilities  used  for  re- 
search on  the  stations.  Although  not  so  intensive,  land  in  pas- 
ture is  used  to  support  the  livestock  research  programs  and 
cropland  not  in  experimental  plots  produces  feed  crops  for  live- 
stock and  is  thus  a  supporting  element  for  the  research  program. 
In  fact,  practically  all  suitable  land  on  the  stations  is  used  for 
research  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  To  illustrate  fur- 
ther the  fact  that  research  on  the  stations  is  not  restricted  to 
acres  of  experimental  plots,  it  is  well  to  cite  poultry  research 
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projects  at  the  Coastal  Plain,  Piedmont,  and  Mountain  Stations. 
These  projects  do  not  materially  affect  the  land  use  situation 
except  for  the  small  plots  of  land  on  which  poultry  buildings  and 
ranges  are  located. 

Buildings  and  structures  on  the  stations  are  designed  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  program  insofar  as  possible  and  at  various 
times  old  buildings  are  modified  or  altered  to  meet  current  re- 
quirements. Buildings  and  structures  on  the  stations  have  a 
value  of  $796,543  as  of  the  December  31,  1959,  inventory.  At 
the  same  time  all  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  operating 
the  stations  were  valued  at  $214,478,  and  the  value  of  livestock 
and  poultry  used  in  the  research  program  totaled  $116,891. 

The  Research  Program 

Since  the  research  program  as  such  is  not  a  function  of  this 
division,  only  a  brief  summary  will  be  given.  It  is  presented  in 
order  to  provide  a  measure  of  the  scope  of  that  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural research  program  in  North  Carolina  which  is  conducted 
on  the  research  stations.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  a 
common  denominator  or  index  for  comparing  the  intensity  or 
volume  of  research  from  station  to  station.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
known  way  of  developing  such  an  index  because  the  combina- 
tion of  and  variation  in  projects  on  each  station  is  different  in 
one  respect  or  another,  but  each  station  in  its  own  way  makes 
a  contribution  to  research  information  in  the  different  lines  of 
work  conducted  at  that  station. 

Principal  lines  of  work  at  the  stations  are  as  follows: 

BORDER  BELT  TOBACCO  RESEARCH  STATION— Tobac- 
co (varieties,  cultural  practices,  insect  and  disease  studies,  plant 
bed  studies),  peanuts. 

COASTAL  PLAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Poultry,  dairy, 
pasture  and  forage  crops,  muscadine  grapes,  strawberries,  corn 
hybrids,  soybeans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  special  crops. 

MOUNTAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Poultry,  dairy,  burley 
tobacco,  corn  hybrids,  pasture  and  forage  crops,  irrigation,  or- 
chard (apples),  and  hydrologic  studies  (TVA). 

OXFORD  TOBACCO  RESEARCH  STATION— Tobacco 
(breeding,  variety  tests,  cultural  practices,  plant  bed  manage- 
ment, disease  and  insect  studies,  harvesting,  curing,  irrigation), 
tomatoes,  and  forage  crops  (Sericea  lespedeza). 
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PEANUT  BELT  RESEARCH  STATION— Peanuts  (breed- 
ing, cultural  practices,  rotations,  harvesting,  disease  and  insect 
problems),  corn  hybrids,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  weed  con- 
trol research. 

PIEDMONT  RESEARCH  STATION— Small  grain,  corn  hy- 
brids, cotton,  soybeans,  vegetable  crops,  special  crops,  forage 
crops,  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  orchard,  and  poultry  (Random 
Sample  Test). 

TIDEWATER  RESEARCH  STATION— Forage  crops,  corn 
hybrids,  soybeans,  small  grain,  Irish  potatoes,  other  vegetable 
crops,  muscadine  grapes,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

UPPER  COASTAL  PLAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Corn 
hybrids,  cotton,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  small  grain,  grain 
sorghums,  forage  crops,  hogs,  beef  cattle,  weed  control,  and 
special  crops. 

UPPER  MOUNTAIN  RESEARCH  STATION— Beef  cattle, 
sheep,  burley  tobacco,  corn  hybrids,  pasture  and  forage  crops, 
vegetable  crops,  and  orchard  (apples). 

The  term  "special  crops"  as  listed  for  several  stations  refers  to 
test  plantings  of  a  number  of  new  crops  that  are  being  tried 
for  adaptability  to  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  for  a  determination  of  their  economic  potential  to  this  area. 
Some  of  the  crops  in  this  group,  largely  oil  producing  crops,  are 
castor  beans,  sesame,  kenaf,  roselle,  sesbania,  dimorphoteca, 
and  bamboo. 

Although  many  new  projects  or  variations  of  continuing  proj- 
ects were  introduced  during  the  biennium,  there  are  several  with 
significant  differences  that  should  receive  special  mention.  First 
of  all,  at  the  Border  Belt  Tobacco  Research  Station,  a  project 
with  peanuts  was  added.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide  in- 
formation for  growers  of  peanuts  in  the  Border  Belt  area. 

At  the  Piedmont  Research  Station,  the  first  Random  Sample 
Test  with  poultry  (laying  type  birds)  was  initiated  and  success- 
fully completed.  There  were  19  entries  from  widely  separated 
locations  in  the  United  States.  Results  from  this  test  provided 
valuable  performance  data  for  the  use  of  poultrymen  in  determ- 
ining the  breeds  of  layers  to  use.  Also  the  first  Random  Sample 
Test  with  turkeys  was  begun  during  the  biennium.  A  complete 
performance  test  in  this  series  requires  500  days. 

An  orchard  was  planted  at  the  Piedmont  Station  for  variety 
testing  of  various  fruit  trees. 
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At  the  Peanut  Belt  Research  Station  added  emphasis  was  given 
to  weed  control  by  weed  planting  in  order  to  provide  a  control 
of  more  variables  in  this  important  work. 

Research  Results 

As  stated  previously,  research  projects  at  each  station  are 
each  a  part  of  the  total  program  for  the  state  in  that  a  particu- 
lar line  of  work  and  its  phase  at  a  given  station  contributes  to 
the  total  of  research  information  and,  thereby,  to  new  develop- 
ments in  agriculture.  However,  there  were  a  number  of  very 
important  developments  during  the  biennium,  which  can  be 
termed  "break-throughs"  in  agricultural  knowledge,  where  much 
of  the  research  was  done  on  the  stations. 

The  NC4X  peanut  was  released  by  the  Experiment  Station 
from  a  program  involving  the  successful  use  of  atomic  energy 
(irradiation)  on  seed  peanuts  to  induce  mutations  from  which 
crosses  were  made  to  combine  desirable  characteristics  into  the 
new  high  yielding,  high  quality  variety.  Much  of  the  testing  and 
evaluation  work  was  accomplished  at  the  Peanut  Belt  Research 
Station  and  the-  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Hesearch  Station. 

The  Nugget,  a  very  desirable  new  (cork  resistant)  sweet  po- 
tato was  introduced  during  the  biennium.  Much  of  the  research 
in  developing  this  variety  was  conducted  at  the  Coastal  Plain 
Station,  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Station,  and  the  Peanut  Belt 
Station. 

Bulk  curing  of  tobacco  which  appears  to  be  a  real  "break- 
through" in  tobacco  production,  was  developed  largely  at  the 
Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station.  Now  that  it  has  been  used 
in  commercial  production,  there  are  indications  it  will  come  into 
use  on  tobacco  farms  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Fumigation  of  soils  to  control  nematodes  on  tobacco  was  found 
to  upset  plant  food  and  bacteria  balances  in  these  soils.  Prompt 
recognition  of  this  fact  and  the  quick  development  of  applied 
research  projects  supplied  the  answer.  It  was  found  that  on 
soils  fumigated  to  control  nematodes,  the  activity  of  nitrifying 
bacteria  is  reduced,  and,  therefore,  the  fertilizer  recommenda- 
tions were  changed  so  that  30  percent  of  the  nitrogen  is  in 
nitrate  form.  Work  on  this  problem  was  conducted  at  the  Border 
Belt  Tobacco  Station,  the  Oxford  Station,  and  the  Upper  Coastal 
Plain  Station. 
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In  the  tobacco  program,  the  N.  C.  73  variety  was  introduced 
and  planted  by  growers  during  the  past  two  years.  N.  C.  75 
was  released  and  seed  stocks  were  increased  by  Foundation  Seed 
Growers  during  the  biennium  and  will  be  available  to  growers 
for  the  1961  crop  year.  Both  varieties  have  resistance  to  Black 
Shank  and  have  good  quality  acceptable  to  tobacco  companies. 
All  of  the  stations  having  flue-cured  tobacco  research  had  a  part 
in  this  development. 

There  may  be  other  developments  of  equal  significance,  but 
those  cited  above  are  used  to  illustrate  the  part  that  the  research 
stations  play  in  the  total  research  program. 

Educational  Service 

The  research  stations,  located  in  different  type-of-farming 
areas  of  the  state,  are  designed  primarily  for  conducting  re- 
search. Related  to  this  basic  function  are  educational  and  pub- 
lic relations  aspects  of  the  agricultural  program.  The  stations 
serve  not  only  as  field  laboratories  for  research  personnel  but 
also  as  laboratories  for  farmers  organizations,  school  groups, 
civic  clubs,  and  business  organizations,  scientific  organizations, 
and  scores  of  individual  visitors  seeking  information.  Individ- 
ual visitors  include  farmers,  businessmen  interested  in  agricul- 
ture, and  foreign  agriculturists  seeking  information  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  particular  significance  is  that  the  stations  had  visitors 
from  21  foreign  countries  during  an  12  months  period.  Foreign 
visitors  were  from  such  countries  of  the  world  as  India,  Turkey, 
Cuba,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Thailand,  Australia,  Germany,  Scot- 
land, and  Costa  Rica.  Table  3  gives  a  summary  of  all  visitors 
t  othe  stations  for  the  12  months  period  ending  September  30, 
1960.  As  a  supplement  to  the  research  program,  it  is  certain 
that  information  transmitted  to  these  visitors  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  agricultural  program. 

The  Future 

This  division  is  looking  to  the  future  with  the  anticipation  of 
improving  all  aspects  of  research  station  operations.  It  is  hoped 
that  even  more  complete  mechanization  of  operations  can  be 
attained.  Although  the  stations  are  not  designed  as  demonstra- 
tion farms,  there  is  a  great  need  for  having  the  latest  of  neces- 
sary farm  equipment  in  order  to  do  an  efficient  job  in  supporting 
the  vitally  important  research  program.  Proper  equipment 'is 
necessary  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  volume  of  work  per- 
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formed  but  for  the  timeliness  of  doing  important  jobs  in  the 
experimental  program. 

Land  improvement  will  receive  much  attention  in  the  years 
ahead  as  experimental  techniques  become  even  more  refined  and 
complex  with  a  requirement  for  uniform  soil  conditions.  Water 
control  including  both  drainage  and  irrigation  are  a  part  of  this 
approach  as  is  land  leveling  and  surface  smoothing.  Also,  deep 
plowing  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  at  a  number  of  locations 
to  improve  the  soil  structure  and  to  improve  the  fertility  level 
of  soils. 

These  are  the  major  areas  where  attention  will  be  focused 
but  there  are  many  others  including  improvement  in  adminis- 
trative and  management  procedures,  maintenance  of  facilities 
and  equipment,  and  improving  the  professional  status  of  super- 
intendents and  other  personnel  in  the  Division  by  greater  par- 
ticipation in  professional  organizations  and  professional  meet- 
ings. 


SEED  TESTING  DIVISION 

W.  H.  Darst 

Director 

The  changes  taking  place  in  North  Carolina  farming  opera- 
tions and  farmer's  increasing  production  costs,  make  planting  of 
high  quality  seed  imperative.  By  high  quality  seed  is  meant 
pure  seed  of  a  high  yielding  variety,  free  of  other  crop  and 
weed  seeds  and  with  high  germination  of  viable  seed.  The  rela- 
tively small  investment  in  high  quality  seed,  especially  when 
used  on  highly  mechanized  farms,  will  bring  much  higher  returns 
than  any  other  type  of  investment  for  lowering  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  Seed  Testing  Division  was  established  primarily  to  en- 
force the  North  Carolina  seed  law,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
assure  the  farmers  that  the  seeds  they  plant  have  been  tested, 
are  correctly  labeled  and  meet  the  minimum  standards  for  germ- 
ination and  other  standards  for  purity  and  weed  seed  content. 

In  addition  to  the  labeling  provisions  of  the  law,  the  division 
is  required  to  analyze  for  purity  and  test  for  germination  all 
seeds  offered  for  certification  by  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Im- 
provement Association;  to  analyze,  test  and  approve  all  seed 
used  by  the  landscape  department  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion; to  analyze  and  test  seed  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Committee  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  analyze  and  test  seed  on  request,  free  of 
charge,  for  all  farmers,  dealers,  and  others  residing  within  the 
state  as  time  and  facilities  will  permit;  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  enforcing  the 
Federal  Seed  Act. 

The  seed  law  has  special  safeguards  to  protect  the  farmer 
against  inferior  corn  hybrids  and  tobacco  seed.  The  law  requires 
all  hybrid  corn  varieties  to  be  field  tested,  approved,  and  record- 
ed with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Tobacco  seed  growers 
must  be  approved  and  recorded  in  the  same  manner.  Verification 
field  tests  are  made,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  tobacco  seed  sold  by  the  growers  of  seed. 

The  personnel  of  the  division  includes  15  full  time  employees, 
consisting  of  one  director,  five  seed  specialists  (inspectors),,  one 
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supervising  analyst,  five  purity  analysts,  two  germination  spe- 
cialists, and  one  stenographer-clerk. 

Since  the  work  load  in  the  laboratory  varies  greatly  with  the 
season  of  the  year,  additional  temporary  help  is  employed  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  permanent  employees  during  the 
months  of  August  through  March.  These  temporary  employees 
consist  of  two  full-time  analysts,  several  agricultural  college 
students,  and  some  additional  clerical  help. 

The  number  of  seed  samples  tested  by  this  division  during  the 
1958-60  biennium  totaled  44,607.  In  addition,  48,440  seed  lots 
were  inspected  and  analyzed  at  dealers'  places  of  business.  Stop- 
sale  orders  were  issued  on  285  seed  lots  consisting  of  13,110  bags 
of  seed  which  were  in  violation  of  the  seed  law.  Of  this  number, 
8,102  bags  were  relabeled  in  compliance  with  the  law  and  sale 
was  prohibited  on  5,008  bags. 

SUMMARY 

1958-59  1 959-60 

Number  of  seed  samples  tested  by  laboratory*  21,613  22,994 

Number  of  seed  lots  on  sale,  inspected 26,443  21,997 

Number  of  seed  lots  in  violation  of  seed  law 163  122 

Number  of  bags  involved  __. 8,905  4,205 

Number  of  bags  prohibited  sale 2,571  2,437 

Number  of  bags  relabeled 6,334  1,768 

Number  of  seed  lots  in  violation  of  Federal  Seed  Act 20  17 

*The  North  Carolina  seed  laboratory  provides  more  service  testing,  free  of 
charge  than  any  other  state  laboratory. 

Thirty-nine  violations  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  and  the  state 
seed  laws  were  reported  to  the  federal  district  office  for  con- 
sideration. On  subpoena,  representatives  of  this  division,  ap- 
peared in  United  States  District  Court,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
the  trial,  "United  States  vs.  Ross  Seed  Company"  November  9, 
1959.  The  charge:  Mislabeling  Korean  lespedeza  containing 
excessive  dodder  seed,  consigned  to  Sherwin's  Seed  Company  of 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.   Conviction  obtained. 

The  North  Carolina  Seed  Law  was  amended  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1959  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  pepper  seed.  Under 
Prohibitions,  subsection  b  of  G.  S.  106-283,  paragraph  (7)  was 
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added,  which  reads:  "It  shall  be  unlawful:-  (7)  To  sell,  offer, 
or  expose  for  sale  any  pepper  seed  in  containers  holding  one 
ounce  or  more  of  seed,  not  produced  in  the  arid  regions  of  the 
western  United  States,  unless  treated  with  a  recommended  dos- 
age of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  some  other  substance  approved 
by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  so  labeled.". 
This  amendment  became  effective  on  the  date  of  ratification, 
May  21,  1959. 

The  present  North  Carolina  seed  law  was  rewritten  and  rati- 
fied by  the  1949  General  Assembly.  Since  that  time  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  processing,  treating,  handling 
and  marketing  of  seeds.  New  problems  in  seed  control  have 
arisen.  Also  there  is  a  strong  urge  for  more  uniformity  in  state 
seed  laws  by  the  national  and  regional  seed  association,  including 
the  federal  government.  The  division,  therefore,  contemplates 
requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  modernize  the  seed  law  in 
1960. 


SOIL  TESTING  DIVISION 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Kamprath 
Director 

The  production  of  food,  fiber,  and  tobacco  is  the  largest  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  North  Carolina.  In  this  era  of  rapid  techno- 
logical change  it  has  become  necessary  for  North  Carolina  farm- 
ers to  pay  special  attention  to  efficient  production. 

The  farmer's  most  important  asset  is  his  soil.  In  order  to 
produce  efficient  crops  farmers  must  have  information  about 
the  lime  status  and  fertility  level  of  their  soils.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Soil  Testing  Division  to  provide  this  information  to 
farmers. 

During  the  past  two  years  30  counties  in  North  Carolina  have 
conducted  intensified  soil  sampling  campaigns.  These  programs 
were  sponsored  by  local  agricultural  workers,  farmers,  and 
business  men  in  an  effort  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  know- 
ing something  about  the  lime  status  and  fertility  level  of  the  soils. 
As  a  result  of  these  programs  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  soil  samples  received  during  the  past  biennium. 
From  July  1,  1958  through  June  30,  1960,  the  Soil  Testing  Divi- 
sion analyzed  159,828  samples  for  farmers.  This  represented 
almost  800,000  separate  laboratory  determinations  on  the  sam- 
ples. Each  year  of  the  biennium  approximately  21,000  farmers 
submitted  soil  samples.  During  this  period,  1,537  samples  were 
submitted  by  florists  for  analysis. 

The  agronomists  of  the  division  participated  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  meetings  with  farmers  and  fertilizer  dealers  to  explain 
the  proper  method  of  taking  soil  samples,  and  discuss  the  soil 
test  results  and  the  lime  and  fertilizer  recommendations.  A  num- 
ber of  radio  and  television  programs  also  were  conducted  in 
which  soil  testing  was  discussed. 

To  give  farmers  a  better  understanding  of  soil  tests,  a  12  min- 
ute color  movie  on  soil  testing  was  prepared  by  this  division  in 
cooperation  with  the  Visual  Aids  Department  of  North  Carolina 
State  College.  The  money  for  making  this  film  was  furnished 
by  the  National  Plant  Food  Institute.  This  film  is  being  used 
by  county  agricultural  agents,  vocational  agriculture  teachers, 
and  others  in  local  meetings  on  soil  testing.  A  poster  on  soil 
testing  also  was  prepared  showing  the  proper  method  for  taking 
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samples  and  how  to  fill  out  the  information  sheet.  This  poster 
was  distributed  to  county  agricultural  agents,  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers,  and  fertilizer  dealers. 

The  interpretation  of  soil  tests  for  the  purpose  of  making 
lime  and  fertilizer  recommendations  has  to  be  based  on  informa- 
tion obtained  from  research.  During  this  past  biennium  the 
division  analyzed  13,451  samples  taken  from  research  plots 
where  lime  and  fertilizer  experiments  were  being  conducted  by 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  in- 
formation obtained  from  these  experiments  is  used  to  evaluate 
the  present  lime  and  fertilizer  recommendations  and  also  to  de- 
velop any  new  recommendations  which  might  be  needed.  This 
work  is  done  during  the  summer  months  when  the  number  of 
farmers'  samples  received  is  relatively  low. 

The  scientific  changes  taking  place  in  agriculture  make  it 
necessary  to  refine  and  develop  new  chemical  methods  for  esti- 
mating the  lime  and  fertility  status  of  soils.  A  project  has  been 
completed  in  which  a  study  was  made  of  the  suitability  of  various 
tests  for  evaluating  the  nitrogen  status  of  soils.  With  a  crop 
such  as  tobacco  where  quality  is  so  important,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  much  nitrogen  the  soil  can  supply  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  nitrogen  to  add.  For  the  growth  of  legumes 
and  grasses  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  potas- 
sium. Currently  work  is  being  done  to  develop  a  method  which 
will  give  a  good  measurement  of  the  available  potassium  con- 
tent of  Mountain  and  Piedmont  soils.  The  development  of  new 
chemical  methods  for  estimating  the  lime  and  fertility  status 
of  soils  will  enable  the  division  to  do  a  better  job  in  making 
lime  and  fertilizer  recommendations. 

The  volume  and  quality  of  work  done  by  the  division  was  only 
possible  because  of  the  fine  cooperation  and  hard  work  of  the 
technical  and  clerical  personnel. 


THE  STATE  FAIR 

Dr.  J.  S.  Dorton 
Manager 

One  of  the  most  needed  improvements  in  State  Fair  facilities 
in  nearing  completion  as  this  report  is  prepared.  Near  the  end 
of  this  biennium,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 
Advisory  Budget  Commission  approved  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $73,000  from  capital  improvement  funds  on  hand  for 
paving  walks  and  parking  area  driveways,  installing  nearly  a 
mile  of  storm  sewer  lines  and  95  catch  basins. 

Need  for  this  work  was  emphasized  in  1959  when  heavy  rains 
soaked  the  fairgrounds  and  parking  lots,  causing  great  incon- 
venience to  fair-goers,  some  reduction  in  attendance,  and  con- 
siderable additional  maintenance  expense  during  Fair  Week. 

The  1958  annual  audit  shower  the  second  highest  profit  from 
all  activities  since  the  Fair  was  taken  over  by  the  state  in  1937. 
The  1959  audit  showed  its  largest  net  loss  for  the  period,  due 
to  increased  costs  and  lower  revenue  brought  about  by  the  rains 
and  mud.  The  paving  and  drainage  improvements  should  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  these  muddy  conditions. 

Non-fair  uses  of  facilities  continues  to  increase,  with  Arena 
rentals,  Youth  Center  occupancy  and  use  of  the  barns  and  ex- 
hibit buildings  serving  many  state  agencies  as  well  as  commercial 
and  even  industrial  purposes. 

Other  improvements  in  structures  and  grounds  have  been 
completed  during  the  two  years  past  to  give  higher  revenues 
from  rentals  for  both  Fair  and  non-fair  uses. 

A  gift  of  approximately  $16,000  in  shrubbery  by  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Nurserymen  was  planted  in  1959.  With 
the  future  removal  of  several  of  the  older  structures  along  the 
highway  frontage,  and  the  growth  of  the  plantings,  this  land- 
scaping project  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds, 
particularly  in  the  approaches  to  the  Arena. 

Interest  of  exhibitors  in  the  competitive  departments  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Premium  monies  paid  out  in  1958  totaled  $51,- 
767.59,  an  increase  of  more  than  $2,000  over  the  previous  year, 
and  increased  again  to  $52,429.56  in  1959.  There  were  over 
11,000  competitive  entries  and  contestants  for  monies,  awards 
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and  trophies  last  year,  setting  a  new  record  despite  the  weather 
conditions. 

Improvement, 

Maintenance  Premiums 

Year                                                                Rvenue  of  Grounds  Paid 

1959 $297,240.11  $59,057.53  $52,429.56 

1958 346,017.41  40,736.56  51,767.59 

1957 - 268,159.77  33,442.33  49,649.62 

1956... 282,032.88  35,141.53  49,290.73 

1955 320,932.18  28,182.03  46,904.75 

1954 , 273,365.51  23,108.17  43,152.80 

1953 302,566.79  34,293.53  41,979.35 

1952 276,214.58  55,187.48  37,842.71 

1951 258,340.60  44,311.22  31,075.50 

1950.-... ..  212,455.58  19,383.29  30,650.00 

1949 233,523.22  25,635.68  28,550.00 

1948 196,924.72  26,174.24  25,332.75 

1947 166,312.27  34,639.31  20,283.00 

1946 220,544.03  36,855.35  14,499.50 

1942-45  (No  Fair)  26,170.43 

1941 101,856.00  11,969.92  18,775.25 

1940...... 80,742.52  7,379.71  17,254.25 

1939 72,128.72  8,549.40  16,677.75 

1938 78,599.32  7,358.78  15,383.00 

1937 68,867.01  10,793.01  12,664.92 


DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Henry  L.  Rasor 

Statistician  in  Charge 

The  demand  for  agricultural  production  and  marketing  sta- 
tistics continues  to  increase  from  almost  every  conceivable  quar- 
ter. This  is  to  be  expected  since  the  agricultural  industry  of 
our  state  and  nation  is  still  the  backbone  of  our  overall  economy, 
and  the  success  of  practically  every  commercial  undertaking  is 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  our  agricultural 
economy.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  agricultural  sta- 
tistics are  of  paramount  importance  to  a  major  segment  of  our 
total  population. 

Thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  farmer  and  to  the 
professional  guidance  by  state  and  federal  specialists,  agricul- 
ture has  made  tremendous  strides  over  the  years  in  improved 
production  efficiency.  Not  only  in  North  Carolina  but  through- 
out the  entire  country,  constantly  increasing  tonnages  of  crops 
are  being  harvested.  Despite  these  increases,  soil  fertility  is 
being  maintained  and  improved.  More  pounds  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  are  being  produced  per  unit  of  feed  used. 
Thus,  we  find  that  with  improved  machinery  and  cultural  meth- 
ods, fewer  farmers  are  producing  more,  keeping  fully  abreast 
of  the  increasing  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  population. 
The  number  of  people  supplied  with  farm  products  by  the  pro- 
duction of  one  U.  S.  farm  worker  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
last  15  years. 

Farming  has  become  "big  business,"  and  each  farmer  has  a 
large  investment  of  capital  in  his  own  private  venture.  This  is 
doubly  true  in  the  Old  North  State  as  agriculture  still  remains 
our  primary  industry.  To  protect  his  investment,  the  North 
Carolina  farmer  must  plan  wisely ;  factual  information  about  his 
business  is  vitally  essential  to  him. 

North  Carolina  Meets  The  Farmers'  Demands 

Collecting  and  interpreting  agricultural  statistics  has  been  a 
major  function  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  its  inception.  The  importance  of  facts  about  agriculture 
was  also  recognized  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture  when  it  was  created  in  1878.  However,  it  was  not  until 
1919  that  the  State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture 
entered  into  an  agreement  creating  the  North  Carolina  Coopera- 
tive Crop  Reporting  Service.  This  cooperative  agreement  has 
paid  off  well  for  both  agencies  since  the  duplication  of  effort  has 
been  eliminated  to  give  maximum  results  at  minimum  cost. 

Statistical  Division's  Part 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  to  prepare 
and  disseminate  to  the  public,  production,  disposition,  price  and 
value  statistics  covering  all  important  phases  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  state.  During  the  course  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 
More  than  450  separate  reports  were  developed  covering  approx- 
imately 6,500  items  of  interest  to  farmers.  The  results  of  these 
reports  were  immediately  made  available  to  the  public  through 
the  media  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television ;  many  thousands  of 
publications  were  printed  in  the  division  for  distribution  to 
those  requesting  them.  The  heavy  demand  for  reliable  informa- 
tion on  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  1959-60  fiscal  year  approximately  714,000 
copies  of  bulletins  and  reports  were  thus  distributed.  In  addi- 
tion to  published  information  sent  to  mailing-lists,  the  division 
also  answered  approximately  2,100  direct  inquiries  concerning 
North  Carolina's  agricultural  industry  by  mail,  telephone,  and 
personal  visitation. 

New  Features  1960-61 

For  several  years,  North  Carolina  has  been  one  of  the  ten 
southern  states  originally  selected  for  testing  improved  sampling 
techniques,  looking  toward  increased  accuracy  in  agricultural 
statistics.  Beginning  with  the  1960  crop  season,  these  new  and 
improved  estimating  plans  will  be  made  operational  in  North 
Carolina  and  other  southern  states.  Trained  enumerators  will 
be  employed  to  survey  randomly-selected  areas  scattered  through- 
out the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  acreages  devoted 
to  various  crops,  livestock  numbers,  and  other  pertinent  facts. 
Through  improved  statistical  methods,  the  information  collected 
by  these  enumerators  will  be  developed  into  state  estimates. 
As  certain  crops  begin  to  reach  maturity,  the  enumerators  will 
be  sent  back  to  previously  selected  plots  to  make  certain  fruit 
counts  and  measurements  for  use  in  predicting  and  estimating 
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per-acre  yields.  During  the  past  five  years  this  type  of  survey 
has  been  in  the  experimental  stage  but  has  laid  the  groundwork 
for  improved  accuracy  in  the  development  of  agricultural  esti- 
mates. This  new  phase  of  crop  estimating  in  North  Carolina  is 
financed  solely  from  federal  funds. 

The  division  prepared  publications  during  the  1959-60  fiscal 
year  in  which  all  available  statistics  for  two  of  North  Carolina's 
cash  crops — tobacco  and  cotton — were  compiled  in  condensed 
form.  These  publications  were  made  possible  through  the  match- 
ing of  state  and  federal  funds.  Both  of  these  booklets  have  been 
widely  acclaimed  and  gratefully  received  by  those  interested  in 
production  trends  of  these  two  crops.  As  time  and  funds  permit, 
similar  publications  will  be  undertaken  for  each  of  the  11  prin- 
cipal field  crops.  County  estimates  for  various  species  of  live- 
stock will  also  be  presented  in  future  publications. 

North  Carolina  Ranks  High 

An  agricultural  estimating  program  should  be  judged  by  the 
quality  of  services  rendered.  It  can  be  noted  with  pride  that  an 
official  government  rating  places  North  Carolina  among  the  top 
states  of  the  Union  in  the  type  of  statistics  being  developed  and 
furnished  to  those  persons  interested  in  agriculture  and  related 
activities.  While  it  is  impossible  for  the  services  of  this  division 
to  directly  reach  each  farmer  in  the  state,  agricultural  leaders 
can  better  serve  them  through  timely  and  intelligent  use  of  in- 
formation developed.  After  all,  the  ultimate  goal  is  aid  to  the 
North  Carolina  farmer — regardless  of  the  media  through  which 
the  information  flows.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Statistical 
Division  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  the  basic  facts  about  North 
Carolina  agriculture. 


VETERINARY  DIVISION 

Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins 

State  VeteHnarian 

The  Veterinary  Division  administers  the  laws  and  regulations 
designed  to  control  and  eradicate  infectious  and  transmissible 
diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry.  The  division  performs  various 
and  complex  services  in  specialized  scientific  fields. 

The  State  Veterinarian  and  his  assistants,  in  cooperation  with 
federal  veterinarians,  recommend  and  carry  out  uniform  meth- 
ods of  inspection,  testing,  diagnosis  and  quarantine  for  the  con- 
trol of  infectious  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry  on  a  state- 
wide and  national  scale.  Programs  for  the  control  and  eradica- 
tion of  brucellosis,  tuberculosis,  vesicular  exanthema,  scrapie, 
other  infectious  diseases,  and  foreign  diseases  introduced  by 
accident  or  sabotage,  are  conducted  by  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Veterinary  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  livestock  and  poultry  population  in  North  Carolina  con- 
tinues to  increase  each  year.  The  increased  numbers,  concen- 
tration and  mass  movement  of  livestock  and  poultry,  and  rapid 
transportation  by  truck,  train  and  plane  increase  the  hazards  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  disease  outbreaks. 

BRUCELLOSIS :  North  Carolina  has  maintained  the  classifi- 
cation of  a  modified  certified  brucellosis-free  area  during  the 
biennium.  The  state-federal  cooperative  brucellosis  program  is 
carried  out  by  the  blood  testing  of  herds  and  individual  cattle  by 
state-federal  and  accredited  veterinarians. 

Herds  in  which  brucellosis  reactors  are  found  are  placed  un- 
der quarantine  and  retested  at  state  or  federal  expense.  The 
duration  of  the  quarantine  is  determined  by  the  brucellosis  his- 
tory of  the  herd  and  results  of  subsequent  blood  tests  of  the  entire 
herd.  An  increased  number  of  brucellosis  reactors  was  found 
during  the  biennium.  This  increase  was  due  to  several  factors, 
such  as  questionable  and  illegal  importation,  increased  movement 
and  sale  of  cattle  by  traders  and  markets,  more  efficient  methods 
of  tracing  reactors  to  infected  herds  of  origin,  and  the  blood 
testing  of  36,731  more  cattle  in  the  present  biennium  over  the 
previous  biennium.     The  majority  of  brucellosis  reactors  was 
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found  in  commercial  beef  herds.  Three  hundred  or  more  react- 
ors were  found  in  adult-vaccinated  cattle  or  herds.  Federal 
regulations  adopted  July  1,  1959,  prohibit  future  adult  vaccina- 
tions. 

The  collection  of  milk  samples  from  Grade  A  and  commercial 
dairy  herds  for  the  milk  ring  test  was  continued  in  this  bien- 
nium.  The  entire  herd  of  origin  is  blood  tested  following  the 
classification  of  "suspect  herd"  on  the  milk  ring  test.  Milk  sam- 
ples are  collected  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  months  from  the  pro- 
ducing dairy  herds  of  the  state.  The  milk  ring  test  is  an  addi- 
tional aid  in  locating  reactors  and  infected  herds. 

Calfhood  vaccination  with  Strain  19  Brucella  Vaccine  is  avail- 
able to  any  herd  owner  at  state-federal  expense.  Heifer  calves 
are  vaccinated  between  the  ages  of  four  to  eight  months  under 
the  Calfhood  Vaccination  Plan  No.  2  Agreement,  which  is  signed 
by  the  herd  owner.  Calfhood  vaccination  will  provide  an  aver- 
age of  65  percent  protection  from  usual  exposure  to  brucellosis. 
It  will  not  provide  complete  disease  immunity  in  all  animals 
vaccinated.  It  will  not  change  the  normal  course  of  the  disease 
in  an  animal  already  infected  with  brucellosis  at  the  time  of  vac- 
cination. There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  purchases  of  calf- 
hood vaccinates  for  herd  replacements.  Calfhood  vaccinates 
usually  bring  a  higher  price  at  public  sale,  and  therefore  the  vac- 
cination is  beneficial  both  from  a  disease  control  and  economic 
standpoint.  Unbred  officially  calfhood-vaccinates,  18  months 
old  and  under,  originating  from  brucellosis  certified  or  brucel- 
losis negative  herds  tested  within  12  months,  may  be  sold  at 
public  sale  without  a  blood  test  by  permit  issued  by  the  State 
Veterinarian. 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Blood  Tests 

1958-59  1959-60 

Herds   tested  24,931  24,542 

Cattle   tested  _. 276,310  279,942 

Number  of  reactors  * 968  784 

Number  of  infected  herds 481  301 

Number  of  calfhood  vaccinates ._ 7,245  10,111 

Summary  of  Brucellosis  Ring  Tests 

Number  of  dairy  herds 18,951  21,880 

Number  of  dairy  cattle __ ._ 283,865  347,865 

Ring  test  negative  herds 18,769  21,742 

Ring  test  suspect  herds ...        182  138 
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TUBERCULOSIS :  Most  of  the  tubercular  reactors  during  the 
present  biennium  were  identified  as  imported  dairy  cattle  or 
other  cattle  exposed  to  infected  imports.  The  increased  number 
of  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis  in  the  north  central  and  north- 
ern states  is  creating  a  serious  problem  within  such  states  and 
to  other  states  importing  their  cattle.  Ten  states  with  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  cattle  population  of  the  United  States 
report  more  than  75  percent  of  tubercular  reactors  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  tuberculin  test  is  the  official  method  of 
identification  of  animals  infected  with  tuberculosis.  The  identi- 
fication and  slaughter  of  cattle  infected  with  tuberculosis  is  the 
only  safe  method  to  control  and  eradicate  the  disease. 

Summary  of  Tuberculosis  Tests 

1958-59  1959-60 

Herds  tested  9,294  10,483 

Cattle  tested  172,763  181,581 

Number   of   reactors 22  20 

Number  of  infected  herds 9  9 

MASTITIS :  This  disease  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
diseases  is  responsible  for  the  greatest  loss  in  the  dairy  popula- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  Sanitation,  management,  prevention  of 
injuries,  differential  diagnosis,  and  suitable  medicinal  agents  are 
essential  aids  in  the  control  of  Mastitis.  The  diagnostic  labora- 
tory is  equipped  to  identify  the  bacteriological  organism  in  the 
milk  samples  submitted  for  examination. 

ANAPLASMOSIS :  This  disease  appears  to  be  on  the  increase 
both  in  the  beef  and  dairy  cattle  population.  The  majority  of 
the  clinical  cases  recover  with  proper  treatment;  however,  re- 
covered animals  are  classed  as  carriers.  Known  infected  animals 
should  be  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  herd  until  sold 
direct  to  slaughter.  The  disease  is  transmitted  by  ticks,  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  biting  insects.  Mechanical  transfer  of 
infected  blood  may  be  caused  by  contaminated  needles,  dehorn- 
ers  and  other  instruments.  A  program  designed  to  identify,  con- 
trol, and  eradicate  bovine  anaplasmosis  is  available  to  herd  own- 
ers by  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Veterinary  Division  of 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 

LEPTOSPIROSIS :  This  disease  affecting  cattle,  swine,  and 
dogs  is  important  both  from  an  animal  and  human  health  stand- 
point. Adequate  control  is  difficult  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  its  ability  to  affect  most  species  of  large  animals,  its 
apparently  healthy  carrier  problem,  its  reservoir  in  wildlife  and 
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its  ability  to  live  outside  the  animal  body.  Direct  contact  with 
infected  dogs  is  a  major  hazard  to  human  infection.  However, 
the  danger  of  human  contact  with  infected  livestock  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  disease  may  vary  from  a  form  so  acute  that 
it  causes  death  from  one  to  three  days  to  one  so  mild  as  to  go 
unnoticed  by  the  owner. 

Vesicular  Diseases 

Vesicular  Exanthema  has  not  been  known  to  exist  in  North 
Carolina  since  January  1954.  Enforcement  of  the  garbage  feed- 
ing law  and  regulations  has  prevented  the  recurrence  of  this 
disease.  The  disease  was  reported  eradicated  in  the  United 
States  on  October  26,  1959.  "A  Certificate  in  Appreciation" 
was  presented  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  recognition  of 
its  contribution  to  the  National  Vesicular  Exanthema  Eradica- 
tion Program  by  the  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  February  19,  1960. 

Vesicular  stomatitis  in  cattle  and  swine  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  coastal  areas  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  sections  of  the 
state.  The  importance  of  this  disease  is  its  similarity  to  vesicu- 
lar exanthema  and  foot  and  mouth  disease.  Differential  diag- 
nosis is  by  animal  inoculation  and  laboratory  test  which  is  an 
expensive  inspection  and  diagnostic  procedure. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  has  not  occurred  in  North  Carolina. 

Breeding  Diseases 

Vibriosis  and  trichomoniasis  are  breeding  diseases  important 
in  both"  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  Three  hundred  thirty-four  speci- 
mens were  submitted  to  the  laboratory  with  the  diagnosis  of  34 
positive  animals.  Livestock  producers  are  familiar  with  breed- 
ing problems  caused  by  livestock  infected  with  brucellosis  and 
leptospirosis. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES :  Parasitic  infestations  of  livestock 
and  poultry  are  both  widespread  and  costly  to  producers.  They 
cause  economic  losses  by  taking  their  toll  of  animal  weight ;  and 
by  lowering  the  animal's  resistance,  are  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible  for  death  losses  from  other  diseases.  Parasitic 
examinations  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  work  at  the 
Veterinary  Division's  animal  and  poultry  diagnostic  laboratories. 
A  program  of  sanitation  and  management,  in  combination  with 
vermicides  and  insecticides  will  effectively  reduce  economic  losses 
from  parasitic  diseases. 
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Dr.  N.  B.  Tyler,  right,  federal  veterinarian  in  charge  for  North  Carolina,  presents 
Agriculture  Commissioner  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  left,  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Rollins,  center, 
state  veterinarian,  "A  Certificate  in  Appreciation"  in  recognition  of  the  state's 
contribution  to  the  National  Vesicular  Exanthema  Eradication  Program.  Dr. 
Tyler  made  the  presentation  for  the  Animal  Disease  Eradication  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Swine  Diseases 

Hog  cholera  alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  diseases,  is 
responsible  for  the  greatest  number  of  death  losses  in  the  swine 
population  in  the  state.  The  United  States  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  control  and  eradication  of  such  diseases  as  animal  tubercu- 
losis, brucellosis,  glanders,  infectious  pleuropneumonia,  Texas 
fever  tick,  vesicular  exanthema  and  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
However,  there  has  been  in  this  country  a  continuous  attitude 
of  appeasement  and  willingness  to  suffer  recurrent  losses  from 
hog  cholera.  The  majority  of  swine  producers  and  veterina- 
rians agree  that  the  putting  up  with  the  multi-million  dollar 
losses  from  this  disease  is  needless.  We  have  ample  scientific 
knowledge  and  years  of  experience  in  the  prevention,  control  and 
eradication  of  the  disease.  Canada,  for  example,  controls  and 
eradicates  hog  cholera  by  slaughter  and  indemnity  of  infected 
and  exposed  swine,  rigid  quarantine,  and  vaccination  with  anti- 
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hog  cholera  serum  of  all  unexposed  swine  within  the  designated 
area  of  the  outbreak.  Canada  also  prohibits  the  use  of  virulent 
or  modified  virus  vaccines  and  has  prohibited  the  feeding  of  raw 
garbage  to  swine  since  1915. 

Modified  live  virus  vaccines  have  opened  up  a  new  approach 
to  active  and  longer  lasting  immunization  of  swine.  Modified 
live  virus  vaccine  properly  refrigerated  and  used  in  combination 
with  an  adequate  dose  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum  will  produce 
a  satisfactory  immunity  in  a  majority  of  the  healthy  swine  vac- 
cinated. There  is  no  vaccine  that  will  produce  100  percent  im- 
munity. Early  diagnosis  and  immediate  treatment  is  of  major 
importance  in  the  control  of  hog  cholera. 

Swine  infected  or  exposed  to  hog  cholera  are  subject  to  state 
quarantine.  The  North  Carolina  law  prohibits  the  transporta- 
tion on  public  highways  of  swine  known  to  be  infected  with  or 
exposed  to  hog  cholera,  without  a  written  permit  from  the  State 
Veterinarian  or  his  authorized  representative.  The  federal  reg- 
ulations prohibit  interstate  movement  of  swine  infected  or  ex- 
posed to  hog  cholera. 

Three  diseases  relatively  new  to  this  area  have  been  diagnosed 
and  seem  to  be  slowly  on  the  increase.  They  are  transmissible 
gastro-enteritis,  atrophic  rhinitis  and  virus  pneumonia.  Trans- 
missible gastro-enteritis  is  a  serious  killer  of  baby  pigs  and,  in 
a  few  instances,  has  been  responsible  for  the  complete  loss  of 
one  pig  crop  on  infected  premises.  Atrophic  rhinitis  and  virus 
pneumonia  do  not  produce  such  great  death  losses,  their  effects 
being  mostly  noticed  as  an  economic  loss  in  extending  the  grow- 
ing and  feeding  period  requirements. 

Swine  infected  with  erysipelas,  salmonellosis,  pasteurellosis, 
enteritis,  polyserositis  and  various  other  infectious  diseases  con- 
tinue to  cause  both  economic  and  death  losses  in  numerous  swine 
herds. 

Inspection  and  Quarantine 

The  personnel  of  the  Veterniary  Division  inspect  52  public 
livestock  auction  markets,  889  garbage  feeding  premises,  and  14 
rendering  plants ;  investigate  disease  outbreaks  of  livestock  and 
poultry,  interstate  movement  of  livestock;  supervise  the  clean- 
ing and  disinfecting  of  contaminated  premises;  issue  garbage 
feeding  permits ;  and  perform  similar  services  pertaining  to  the 
control  and  eradication  of  infectious  diseases  of  livestock  and 
poultry. 
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State  Inspection  of  Meat  And  Poultry 

The  voluntary  inspection  of  meat  and  poultry,  including  meat 
and  poultry  products,  for  wholesomeness  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Veterinarian.  Twenty  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments and  two  meat  processing  plants  were  operating  under 
state  inspection  during  the  biennium.  The  six  poultry  process- 
ing plants  operating  under  state  inspection  transferred  to  fed- 
eral inspection  between  July  1,  1958  and  January  1,  1959.  This 
type  of  inspection  is  at  federal  expense  and  is  required  on  poul- 
try carcasses  and  products  moving  interstate. 

Three  slaughtering  establishments  are  operating  under  fed- 
eral inspection. 

There  is  need  for  mandatory  inspection  of  all  poultry  and  meat 
sold  in  this  state.  A  request  for  legislation  and  appropriations 
to  provide  such  inspection  is  discussed  on  page  17  of  this  report. 

Hatchery  And  Flock  Inspection 

The  production  of  chickens  and  turkeys  constitutes  a  major 
farm  industry  in  North  Carolina.  The  National  Poultry  and 
Turkey  Improvement  Plans  are  administered  by  the  Veterinary 
Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
division  inspects  hatcheries,  issues  licenses,  supervises  the  opera- 
tion of  baby  chick  and  hatching  egg  dealers,  and  tests  and  super- 
vises the  testing  of  all  breeding  flocks  producing  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing purposes.  The  majority  of  chicken  and  turkey  flocks  pro- 
ducing hatching  eggs  are  classed  as  pullorum-typhoid  clean. 
Flocks  in  which  a  minimum  number  of  reactors  are  found  are 
re-tested  until  negative  and  classed  as  pullorum-typhoid  passed. 
The  production  of  commercial  eggs  and  broilers  continues  to 
increase.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  birds  in  poul- 
try hatchery  flocks  during  the  fiscal  year  1959-60  because  of 
financial  difficulties  of  operators  owning  or  controlling  approxi- 
mately 500,000  birds.  New  operators  are  gradually  overcoming 
this  reduction  during  the  first  part  of  the  calendar  year  1960. 
The  number  of  birds  in  turkey  breeding  flocks  have  increased 
from  75,000  to  a  total  of  95,000  during  the  biennium.  The  pro- 
duction of  turkeys  for  commercial  processing  has  increased  ap- 
proximately in  the  same  proportion.  The  diagnostic  laboratories 
make  the  pullorum-typhoid  tube  tests  from  blood  samples  col- 
lected on  the  farms. 
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Summary  of  Pullorum-Typhoid  Tests 

1958-59         1959-60 

Chicken  Flocks  Tested  .,•:*. 2,928  1,868 

Chickens  Tested „___'__'___'.._.__ _„_ 3,842,075  3,312,172 

Reactors 114  78 

Chickens  tube  tested  , 53,215  93,675 

Hatcheries  126  108 

Chick  dealers 372  431 

Hatching  egg  dealers  . 20  20 

Turkey  Flocks  tested 70  59 

Turkeys  tube  tested  75,416  95,051 

Reactors    71  61 

Diagnostic  Laboratories 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Veterinary  Division's  diagnostic 
laboratories  is  the  diagnosis  of  disease  and  identification  of  dis- 
ease-production organisms  that  cannot  be  diagnosed  and  identi- 
fied by  qualified  personnel  in  the  field.  The  selection  of  animals 
or  birds  representative  of  the  diseased  condition  in  the  herd  or 
flock  is  very  important  if  the  diagnostic  service  is  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

Diagnostic  laboratory  services  are  a  necessary  part  of  disease 
control  and  eradication  for  both  livestock  and  poultry.  Demands 
for  such  services  have  increased  with  the  state's  sharply  expand- 
ing livestock  and  poultry  industries,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
both  in  volume  and  in  importance. 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  considerable  expansion  of 
the  Veterinary  Division's  diagnostic  work  in  central  livestock 
and  poultry  diagnostic  laboratories  in  Raleigh,  as  well  as  in 
establishment  of  regional  laboratories  to  serve  the  state's  various 
centers  of  production.  However,  there  are  problems  involved  in 
keeping  these  laboratories  geared  to  the  full  needs  or  demands 
upon  them.  One  such  problem  is  in  securnig  qualified  veterin- 
ary personnel  for  the  laboratories  and  area  disease  control  serv- 
ices. Six  veterinarians  resigned  to  accept  more  desirable  and 
higher  salaried  positions  during  this  biennium.  New  salary 
ranges  and  increments  effective  July  1,  1960,  will  aid  materially 
in  future  employment  of  experienced  veterinarians,  but  will  af- 
ford little  incentive  for  the  outstanding  new  graduates  in  vet- 
erinary medicine. 

The  Veterinary  Division  will  make  every  effort  to  meet  the 
diagnostic  needs  of  the  state's  important  livestock  industries. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  increasing  the  scope  and  volume  of 
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work  at  existing  laboratories  to  adequately  serve  the  diagnostic 
needs  of  the  state. 

The  Large  Animal  Diagnostic  Laboratory,  Virus  Laboratory 
and  Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratory  are  located  in  Raleigh.  A 
Swine  Diagnostic  Laboratory  at  Edenton,  and  Poultry  Diagnos- 
tic Laboratories  at  Monroe,  Shelby,  Waynesville  and  Wilkesboro 
were  in  operation  during  the  biennium.  The  Wilkesboro  lab- 
oratory was  closed  part  of  the  time  due  to  the  inability  to  em- 
ploy a  qualified  poultry  pathologist.  Construction  of  Poultry 
Diagnostic  Laboratory  buildings  at  Murphy,  Robbins,  and  Rose 
Hill  have  been  completed.  They  will  be  available  for  diagnostic 
services  between  July  1  and  December  1,  1960. 

Summary  of  Poultry  Diagnostic  Laboratories 

1958-59         1959-60 

Autopsy,  Chickens 14,452  18,259 

Autopsy,  Turkeys  _1 2,438  2,288 

Autopsy,  other  species  151  170 

Histopathological    specimens    .._ 459  506 

Bacteriological  specimens  3,069  3,461 

Chickens  pullorum  tube  tested 61,917     '      83,212 

Turkeys  pullorum  tube  tested-— 89,644  102,470 

Virus  Isolations  250  288 

Other  tests  237  541 

Visits  diseased  flocks .... 318  259 

Summary  of  Large  Animal  Diagnostic  Laboratories 

1958-59         1959-60 

Autopsies    _ 655  845 

Serological  Tests: 

Leptospirosis  3,976  4,961 

Vibriosis  193  266 

Anaplasmosis    ___ _.  210  332 

Hematological  specimens  756  606 

Histopathological    specimens    1,458  4,696 

Bacteriological  specimens 1,737  2,994 

Parasitological  specimens  192  262 

Other  specimens  108  123 


WAREHOUSE  DIVISION 

A.  B.  Fairley 

State  Warehouse  Superintendent 

The  State  Warehouse  System,  which  now  embraces  a  number 
of  commodities,  was  created  by  the  Legislature  of  1919  as  a 
result  of  a  deplorable  situation  which  cotton  farmers  faced  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 

At  that  time  the  farmers  were  getting  only  eleven  cents  a  pound 
for  their  cotton,  and  even  at  that  price  it  was  difficult  to  sell  and 
could  not  be  used  as  collateral  for  borrowing.  It  was  not  prac- 
tical for  the  farmers  to  hold  their  cotton,  hoping  for  a  better 
price,  because  there  were  a  very  few  warehouses  for  storing  it, 
and  some  of  these  warehouses  did  not  carry  very  good  reputa- 
tions. 

The  few  warehouses  which  were  available  were  located  in 
large  cities.  Most  of  the  producers  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
sent  their  cotton  to  a  warehouse  in  Norfolk  on  consignment.  If 
the  cotton  was  not  sold  promptly  it  was  taken  back  to  the  farm 
and  was  usually  left  in  the  open,  where  it  suffered  heavy  losses 
from  water  and  weather  damage,  and  was  exposed  to  fire  and 
theft. 

The  development  of  an  adequate  warehouse  system  for  this 
stable  crop  was  urgent,  if  the  farmers  were  to  withstand  and 
remedy  periods  of  depressed  prices.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  some  modern  system  be  provided,  whereby  cotton  could  be 
more  scientifically  and  profitably  marketed  in  order  that  this 
important  crop  could  serve  as  collateral  in  the  commercial  world. 
It  was  also  evident  that  any  such  system  would  have  to  be  under 
strict  state  supervision,  and  there  was  also  the  problem  of  estab- 
,  lishing  a  guarantee  fund  to  provide  the  financial  backing  which 
is  essential  to  make  the  warehouse  receipt  universally  accepted 
as  collateral.  This  guarantee  fund  was  derived  from  a  ginner's 
tax  of  twenty-five  cents  a  bale,  and  this  tax  was  collected  on  cot- 
ton ginned  in  the  state  for  three  years. 

The  warehouse  fund  can,  under  the  law,  also  be  used  for  secur- 
ing first  mortgages  on  warehouse  construction.  The  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  aid  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  ware- 
houses operating  under  the  system.  The  law  requires  that  10 
percent  of  the  fund  be  invested  in  bonds,  thus  permitting  the 
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remaining  ninety  percent  to  be  used  for  warehouse  construction. 

The  State  Warehouse  System  operates  on  the  interest  derived 
from  these  loans  and  bonds,  while  the  principal  fund  acts  as  a 
guarantee  back  of  the  receipts  issued  by  state  licensed  ware- 
houses. 

Although  it  was  at  first  limited  to  cotton,  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  State  Warehouse  System  were  so  great  that  the  Ware- 
house Act  was  amended  in  1941  to  include  other  agricultural 
commodities,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco.  This  has  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  producers  of  grain  and  other  farm  commodities 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  construction 
of  grain  and  other  storage  facilities.  Several  large  grain  eleva- 
tors have  been  completed  during  the  past  biennium,  and  at  this 
time  several  more  are  in  process  of  construction. 

The  law  provides  safeguards  on  warehouse  loans.  It  specifies 
the  kinds  of  mortgages  which  are  acceptable,  the  amount  of 
warehouse  value  covered  by  the  loan,  and  the  time  limitation  for 
the  mortgage  to  run. 

Before  a  loan  is  made,  the  Warehouse  Superintendent  makes 
careful  investigation  to  determine  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the 
loan  would  be  safe,  and  if  the  particular  construction  is  needed. 
Approval  of  all  loans  must  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General. 

A  cooperative  agreement  with  the  United  States  Government 
provides  that  all  warehouses  licensed  under  the  State  Warehouse 
System  are  also  licensed  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act, 
and  are  under  federal  as  well  as  state  supervision.  These  ware- 
houses are  inspected  several  times  each  year  by  the  federal  exam- 
iners without  cost  to  the  state.  Lespedeza  warehouses,  and  the 
only  poultry  or  cold  storage  warehouse,  are  under  state  super- 
vision only  and  are  periodically  checked  by  the  state. 

Commodities  stored  in  licensed  warehouses  are  insured 
against  loss  by  fire  or  lightning.  All  grain  in  storage  is  also 
insured  against  loss  by  windstorm.  The  law  places  the  respon- 
sibility of  seeing  that  adequate  insurance  is  provided  on  the 
State  Warehouse  Superintendent  and  he  is  also  responsible  for 
the  collection  and  payment  of  all  claims. 

Warehouses  licensed  under  the  State  Warehouse  System  pro- 
vide safe  storage  for  farm  commodities,  and  the  receipts  issued 
by  these  warehouses  are  accepted  by  all  banks  as  the  best  col- 
lateral. Producers  may  therefore  store  their  commodities  and 
borrow  money  on  them,  instead  of  having  to  sell  them  when 
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prices  are  depressed  by  harvest  season  gluts  on  the  market. 
Storing  farm  commodities  in  licensed  warehouses  not  only  pro- 
vides safe  storage,  but  also  promotes  more  orderly  marketing. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  State  Warehouse  System  has 
licensed  97  warehouses  for  storage  of  cotton,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  729,887  bales.  This  represents  a  slight  decrease  from 
the  previous  biennium. 

There  were  also  licensed  19  grain  and  lespedeza  warehouses 
with  a  capacity  of  over  4,000,000  bushels.  This  is  an  increase  of 
1,000,000  bushels  in  capacity.  There  was  one  cold  storage  ware- 
house licensed. 

Loans  were  made  for  warehouse  and  elevator  construction  at 
Newton  Grove,  Ayden,  and  Greenville,  all  for  grain  storage. 

Payments  of  interest  and  principal  on  loans  have,  in  most  in- 
stances, been  met  promptly  and  the  financial  status  of  the  State 
Warehouse  System  is  as  follows : 

June  30,  1958 

Cash  on  hand       Cash  on  hand  and     First  Mortgage  Invested  in 

and  principal  fund    supervision  fund  loans  Gov.  bonds 

$228.95  $16,602.70  $612,868.00  $97,000.00 

June  30.  1960 
$16,367.22  $14,017.03  $542,420.00  $152,000.00 


DIVISION   OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

C.  D.  Baucom 
Superintendent 

The  North  Carolina  Weights  and  Measures  Law  is  designed 
to  insure  uniform  systems  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  buyer  and  seller. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  Division  administers  that  law  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder,  which  involves  a  variety 
of  activities. 

Modern  merchandising  methods  have  multiplied  the  services 
required  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Division  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  the  law.  A  greater  variety  of  products  are  mov- 
ing in  trade  channels  and  more  goods  are  being  sold  in  pre- 
weighed  package  form.  And  in  this  technological  age  some  com- 
modities require  not  only  regulation  of  accurate  measurement 
but  also  enforcement  of  safety  precautions. 

During  the  past  biennium,  inspectors  of  the  division  visited 
25,092  places  of  business  making  143,488  inspections  which 
included :  checking  44,942  weighing  and  measuring  devices,  of 
which  4,337  were  condemned  for  repairs,  and  2,718  wrere  re- 
paired, checked  and  put  back  into  service ;  and  weighing  278,606 
packages  put  up  in  advance  of  sale,  of  which  23,835  were  con- 
demned for  being  improperly  labeled  and  34,118,  for  incorrect 
weight.  All  the  condemned  packages  were  removed  from  sale 
until  made  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  motor  vehicle  scales  installed.  The  division's 
heavy  duty  scale  testing  units  inspected  5,281  of  the  operating 
installations. 

Near  the  end  of  this  biennium  a  new  unit  was  added  to  the 
fleet  of  heavy-duty  scales  testing  trucks.  This  was  urgently 
needed  for  checking  the  increased  number  of  larger  scales.  It 
is  primarily  designed  for  testing  the  middle  range  of  the  larger 
weighing  devices,  and  most  of  its  service  will  be  in  checking  the 
260  livestock  scales  at  packing  and  processing  plants,  custom 
slaughtering  and  butchering  houses,  auction  markets  and  sim- 
ilar places.  It  will  be  used  also  in  testing  tobacco  warehouse, 
and  soybean  and  peanut  depot  scales. 

The  truck  is  equipped  with  a  hydraulically  operated  crane  to 
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facilitate  placing  the  heavy  test  weights  on  the  scales.  The  ve- 
hicle carries  7,500  pounds  of  weights  ranging  from  500  pounders 
to  a  sixteenth  of  an  ounce.  The  design  of  the  unit  provides  maxi- 
mum flexibility  and  enables  the  testing  crew  to  complete  a  check- 
ing job  in  20  minutes  which  formerly  took  one  hour. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Division  carry  its  inspection  services  into  all 
walks  of  life,  and  extend  to  every  commodity  sold  by  weight, 
measure  or  numerical  count.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enum- 
erate all  of  them,  but  the  following  afford  an  illustration  of  the 
variety  of  inspection :  Concrete  blocks  (for  load-bearing 
strength),  taxicab  meters  (for  mileage  and  time  element),  bag- 
ged and  liquid  fertilizers  (the  latter  for  both  quantity  and  safety 
in  handling  and  sale),  bulk  milk  dispensers,  dairy  products,  to- 
bacco curing  barns  (for  proper  installation  to  prevent  fire  haz- 
ard), granaries,  packing  plants,  livestock  markets  and  buying 
stations,  peanut  buying  stations,  tobacco  baskets  in  sales  ware- 
houses, drug  store  scales. 

Gasoline  And  Oil  Inspection 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  protects  the  auto- 
mobile owner  by  law  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  gasoline 
which  he  buys.  Regulations  adopted  by  the  Gasoline  and  Oil 
Inspection  Board  under  authority  of  this  law  require  that  every 
brand  name  of  gasoline  in  the  state  must  be  registered  with  this 
division.  Registration  must  state  the  quality  specifications, 
which  include  the  octane  rating,  gum  content,  residue,  etc. ;  and 
thereafter  samples  are  taken  from  retail  storage  tanks  and  com- 
pared with  the  registered  specifications. 

During  the  past  biennium  77,875  samples  of  gasoline  and 
17,258  samples  of  kerosene  were  taken,  of  which  565  of  the  gaso- 
line and  174  of  the  kerosene  were  condemned  for  noncompliance. 

These  figures  afford  evidence  that  the  gasoline  and  oil  indus- 
try as  a  whole  is  supplying  a  quality  product  to  the  people  of 
this  state,  and  that  our  inspection  program  is  following  through 
to  ensure  that  all  car  owners  of  North  Carolina  are  being  pro- 
tected as  the  law  intended. 

During  the  past  biennium  our  inspectors  made  71,820  visits 
to  the  18,203  filling  stations  in  this  state  where  58,736  pumps 
were  in  operation.  Actually,  gasoline  pump  inspections  totaled 
157,077  resulting  in  7,579  condemnations,  kerosene  pump  inspec- 
tions totaled  49,828,  with  1,994  condemnations.     The  inspectors 
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This  relatively  compact  unit  is  designed  to  speed  the  job  of  testing  heavy-duty 
scales  such  as  are  used  in  livestock  markets  and  on  warehouse  floors.  The  truck 
can  approach  the  scales  to  place  the  weights  directly  from  the  truck  by  means 
of  the  extending  hydraulically  operated  crane.  The  new  truck  will  aid  in  testing 
the    increasing    number  of    heavy-duty    scales    in    the   state. 


also  calibrated  11,147  loading  rack  and  tank  truck  meters,  1,105 
tank  trucks,  and  3,575  liquid  measures. 


Liquefied  Petroleum  Gases 

The  purpose  of  the  North  Carolina  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas 
Law  is  to  provide  for  the  safe  handling,  storing  and  distribution 
of  such  gas.  All  L.P.  gas  dealers  and  distributors  in  North  Caro- 
lina must  register  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  before 
engaging  in  the  handling,  storing  and  distribution  of  liquefied 
petroleum  gas.  Registrations  must  show  the  kind  of  gas  (pro- 
pane, butane,  or  both)  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  regis- 
trant. 

During  the  past  biennium  this  division  inspected  12,286  do- 
mestic and  commercial  installations ;  745  bulk  and  utility  plants ; 
1,372  motor  fuel  systems;  13,564  containers;  1,941  gas  appli- 
ances ;  and  2,099  tank  truck  meters. 


^ 


